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Linear Planning Throughout the World” 


GEORGE R. COLLINS Columbia University 


{Tue theory of linear planning of cities, as developed in 
the late nineteenth century by Don Arturo Soria y Mata 
and his associates in Madrid, was received for the most 
part with condescension in professional planning circles 
abroad. This seems incongruous in the light of the fact 
that some of our most vocal modern urbanists have been 
adopting linear arrangements of cities along transporta- 
tion routes. 

Arturo Soria’s theory of planning and his pilot project, 
the Ciudad Lineal of Madrid, became known abroad in a 
number of ways. The city planner, like the modern archi- 
tect, must, before all else, be articulate; as one leafs through 
the shelvesand shelves of tracts on urbanism that have been 
produced during the past sev iene years, it becomes 
apparent that the art of city plar 
degree the art of ex pressing oneself in words. The bibliog- 
raphy of our planners of cities is immense: books, pam- 
phlets, reports, articles, notes, comments, letters to edi- 
tors, and especially statistics seem to be as much the ma- 
terial of the modern urbanist as buildings, streets, or 
zones. 

The proponents of the Ciudad Lineal can hold their 
own in this respect with other members of their profes- 
sion, although it should be remarked that they belong, for 
the most part, to a pre-statistical and more intuitive pe- 
riod of urbanism. There is a certain common-sense, home- 
spun strain in their theorizing, which may have contrib- 
uted in part to the patronizing treatment which they re- 
ceived abroad. But true to their profession, they could 
produce a tract at short notice, and for thirty-five years 
they kept alive an ambitious periodical, La Ciudad Lineal, 
which specialized in discussions of aspects of city planning 
as well as serving as the official organ of their enterprise. 
Its circulation among professional planners made it a 
major propagandist for linear planning outside of Madrid. 

Another means of spreading their ideas abroad was 
their active participation in international congresses 
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through delegations, exhibits, printed reports, and con- 
tributions to congress discussion. This began with the 
First Pan-American Scientific Congress, held in Santiago, 
Chile, in 1908-1909, an occasion which initiated the long 
history of Chilean interest in linear planning that will be 
discussed below. Impressive printed reports, which we 
have analyzed in the previous article, were prepared for 
the International Cities Congress at Ghent in 1913 and 
the Reconstruction Exposition at Brussels in 1919. The 
Compaijiia Madrilefia de Urbanizacién was also represent- 
ed at the International Exposition of Modern City Plan- 
ning at Lyon in 1914-1915. Through prepared exhibits 
and reports the Company took an active part in four of the 
International Housing and Town-Planning Congresses— 
those of Gothenburg of 1923, Vienna of 1926, Berlin of 
1931, and London of 1935.1 

In addition to the booklets that were published by the 
Madrid enterprise for these various international con- 
gresses, a number of other impressive illustrated brochures 
served to promote its linear theories. Actually Arturo 
Soria y Mata’s original publications of 1892 and 1894 
about the establishment of the Ciudad Lineal of Madrid 
appear to have had little circulation abroad.” But begin- 


*This is the second of two articles on linear methods of planning. 
The first appeared in the May 1959 issue of this journal. The author 
was aided by a travel grant from the Columbia University Council 
for Research in the Humanities during the summer of 1958. 

1. The reports for the Vienna and Berlin congresses were dis- 
cussed in the first article (pp. 50 and 51 respectively). : 

2. [Arturo Soria], Ferrocarril-tranvia de circunvalacién de Madrid 4 
Canillas, Hortaleza, Fuencarral, Vicélvaro, Vallecas, Villaverde, Car- 
abanchel y Pozuelo: Datos y noticias referentes é su construccién y ex- 
plotacién (Madrid: Est. Tipografico ‘Sucesores de Rivadeneyra’, 
1892). 

Compafifa Madrilefia de Urbanizacién, La Ciudad Lineal: Antece- 
dentes y datos varios acerca de su construccién (Madrid: Est. Tipo- 
grafico ‘Sucesores de Rivadeneyra’, 1894). 
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ning with the elaborate data book of 1911 the Company 
seems to have printed and distributed large quantities of 
each of its publications in order to advertise its scheme 
abroad and to promote its various commercial activities in 
Madrid.* The different editions of its publicity brochure 
of the 1930s, the Ciudad Lineal street guide of 1930-1931, 
as well as large colorful broadsides bearing the Company’s 
slogans were mailed far and wide.* 

Furthermore, Arturo Soria and his associates succeeded 
in planting a goodly number of promotional articles in 
foreign periodicals, frequently reprints of items that had 
appeared in their own magazine La Ciudad Lineal. For in- 
stance, they maintained a close relationship with the Re- 
vista municipal y de intereses econdmicos of Havana, Cuba, 
one of Latin America’s leading journals of urbanism, 
which in the 1920s reprinted a quantity of articles about 
linear planning that had originated in La Ciudad Lineal. 
Another example is the attractively illustrated translation 
ofan article from La Ciudad Lineal, entitled ‘The Charm of 
Life in the Lineal City of Madrid’, which appeared in the 
English periodical Garden Cities and Town Planning in 
December 1924. Gonzalez del Castillo frequently com- 
posed material for publication abroad, such as a number 
of articles on municipal problems in El Mercurio of Santi- 
ago, Chile, in 1910-1911, and a long treatise on urban and 
rural linear settlements in Chile in 1929.° And Benoit- 
Lévy of France in the course of his innumerable articles on 
urbanism in his own country, in England, in the United 
States and in South America, frequently pleaded the vir- 
tues of linear planning. 

However, comments which have appeared in the pro- 
fessional literature of town planning concerning the theory 
of the Ciudad Lineal tell us, as a rule, more about the 
profession itself than about the subject at hand. These 
remarks, for the major part cryptic and misinformed, re- 
veal the writings of urbanists to be polemical even when 
they profess to be historical textbooks for student use. 
Those writers who present an historical sketch of city- 


3. Compaiifa Madrilefia de Urbanizacién, Datos acerca de la Ciudad 
Lineal (Madrid: Imprenta de la Ciudad Lineal, 1911). 

4. C.M.U. [Compafifa Madrilefia de Urbanizacién], Guia de la 
Ciudad Lineal: 1930-31 ({Madrid]: Imprenta de la Ciudad Lineal, 
1930). There had also been a 1928 edition. 

{Compafifa Madrilefia de Urbanizacién], Ciudad Lineal, 4th ed. 
(Madrid: Imprenta de la Ciudad Lineal, 1930). 

Compafifa Madrilefia de Urbanizacién (C.M.U.), Ciudad Lineal 
(Madrid: Helios, 1934). 

Several of the broadsides of the 1920s and 1930s are preserved in 
the City Planning and Landscape Architecture section of the Li- 
brary of the Harvard University Graduate School of Design. 

5. H. Gonz4lez del Castillo, ‘Las poblaciones lineales, urbanas y 
agricolas’, Anales del Instituto de Ingenieros de Chile xx1x, Nos. 7, 8 
(July-August 1929), with an introduction by Carlos Carvajal M., 
engineer-architect. This article was also published separately (San- 
tiago, Chile, Imprenta Nascimento, 1929). 
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planning theory have seldom taken the trouble to investi- 
gate what was really intended by Soria’s linear plan and 
how the Ciudad Lineal suburb of Madrid departed from 
his theory. Most surprising are the sins of omission in 
publications where one would most expect to find the au- 
thor well informed about the Ciudad Lineal. For instance, 
Werner Hegeman published an encyclopedic picture 
book, City Planning: Housing in 1938 and was responsible 
for a pair of articles on Spanish urbanism in Wasmuth’s 
Monatshefte for October 1932. In neither is the Ciudad 
Lineal development even mentioned, although it appears 
as a suburb on the plan of greater Madrid used in the 1932 
articles, and both publications carry illustrations of the 
horrid, bare, collective units that were then being con- 
structed in the vicinity of the Ciudad Lineal. On the other 
hand, another German, Oskar Jiirgens, in his Spanische 
Stédte, which had been published posthumously in 1926 
and was certainly known to Hegeman, refers on a number 
of occasions to the Ciudad Lineal as a uniquely modern, if 
somewhat frustrated, Spanish experiment in urbanism. 
Even Spanish articles and books on city planning frequently 
pass over the Ciudad Lineal except to mention it as a suburb 
(to be found always on maps of greater Madrid). De Mon- 
toliu, the Catalan urbanist, had discussed the project with 
great enthusiasm in the periodical Civitas in September 
1914; but the various studies for the extension of greater 
Madrid which appeared from 1924 to 1934 in Govern- 
ment publications and in the magazine Arquttectura of 
Madrid usually ignore the work of the Compajiia Madri- 
lefia de Urbanizacién, despite its considerable activity 
during that period.® It is only in recent years, looking 
back, that Spanish urbanists have given due credit to 
Soria’s accomplishments. Examples are Gabriel Alomar 


6. Exceptions are the brief complimentary mention of Soria’s 
work in a lecture by Pablo Aranda at the Ateneo of Madrid, as pub- 
ished in Arquitectura vt (March 1924); and a history of the Ciudad 
Lineal printed in Informacién sobre la Ciudad, a large memoria that 
was published by the Ayuntamiento of Madrid in 1929 on the oc- 
casion of its announcing an international competition for the plan- 
ning of Madrid’s expansion. It is amusing to notice that in Zuazo 
and Jansen’s prize-winning plan, as published in 1930-1931, a ring- 
transport system was proposed following almost the identical route 
which Soria had chosen for his Ferrocarril de Circunvalacién of 
1892. A criticism by José de Lorite Kramer, Informe sobre el plan 
general de extensién de 1931 (Madrid: Artes Graficas Municipales, 
1932), of the Ayuntamiento’s resultant plan of extension suggests that 
the highways radiating from Madrid be used as the axes of linear 
cities ‘of the garden city type’. Pedro Nufiez Granés, a municipal en- 
gineer whose series of plans for the expansion of Madrid were ofh- 
cially published by the Ayuntamiento from 1910 on, had urged the 
construction of satellite and linear cities in a lecture delivered in the 
Ayuntamiento in 1926. After the Civil War the suggestion of a cir- 
cumvallating transportation belt was taken up again: [Pedro Biga- 
dor Lasarte], Ortentaciones sobre la reconstruccién de Madrid (Publi- 
caciones de la Direccién General de Regiones Devastadas y Repara- 
ciones, Madrid; [A. G. Faure], 1941), pp. 9, 16. 
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Esteve’s Teoria de la Ciudad of 1948 and the Resumen his- 
torico del urbanismo en Espaiia edited by Leopoldo Torres 
Balbas in 1954, both volumes giving an appropriate em- 
phasis to the Ciudad Lineal. In the United States we find 
that very few publications of the Spanish Linear City are 
listed in our standard bibliographies of city planning; in 
fact, the only allusion to the existence of the periodical 
La Ciudad Lineal seems to be in the 1928 supplement to 
the Harvard University planning index where two of the 
six numbers which are now at Harvard are cited.’ 


In surveys of town-planning theory it is customary to 
mention among utopian schemes the linear planning of 
cities, and usually such a passage is prefaced by a mention 
of the activities of Arturo Soria or of the Compajifia Ma- 
drilefia de Urbanizacién. Such passages are generally per- 
functory, frequently misconstrued, and sometimes in- 
exact. An instance of the last is Sharp’s famous little Peli- 
can book on town planning.® Although Sharp includes a 
long critical analysis denouncing the Linear City and es- 
pecially the mars ‘linear’ plan for London, which is print- 
ed on the cover of the book, the brief paragraph which he 
devoted to the Ciudad Lineal of Madrid contains errors of 
fact and misspellings which have been perpetuated by 
later writers.’ Many citations. of the Ciudad Lineal are 
brief and derogatory, mistakenly considering it to be ‘rib- 
bon development’ as did the American periodical Housing 
Betterment, and Baird Dennison," and Patrick Aber- 
crombie more recently;”” or insidiously labelling their dis- 
cussion ‘ “‘Rationalised” ribbons,’ as in Sharp’s case. 
Examples of comprehensive, discriminating, or enthu- 
slastic write-ups of the Ciudad Lineal that do not seem to 
have originated within the ranks of the linear planners 


7. Theodora Kimball-Hubbard and Katherine McNamara, Plan- 
ning Information Up-to-Date, A Supplement, 1923-28 (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1928), p. 77. 

8. Thomas Sharp, Town Planning (New York: Penguin Books, 
[1940]); «dem, grd ed. (Harmondsworth, England, Pelican Books, 
[1945 ]). The later edition has a different cover since the Mars plan 
was no longer a threat. 

g. Sharp, Town Planning, p. 58. This seems to be largely derived 
from Thomas Adams, The Design of Residential Areas, Basic Consid- 
erations, Principles and Methods, Volume vi of Harvard City Plan- 
ning Studies (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1934), pp. 
143-146. Sharp seems to be, in turn, used by José Luis Sert, ‘The 
Human Scale in City Planning’, in Paul Zucker, New Architecture 
and City Planning (New York: Philosophical Library, 1944), pp. 392- 
412; as well as by Pierre Lavedan, Histoire de l’Urbanisme (Paris: 
Henri Laurens, 1926-1952), 11, 222. 

10. ‘Garden Cities in Spain’, Housing Betterment 1x, no. 2 (May 
1920), 108. 

11. Baird Dennison, review of Georges Benoit-Lévy’s Londres... 
demain, The Architectural Review Lxxut (February 1933), 80. 

12. Patrick Abercrombie, Town and Country Planning, 2nd ed. 
(London, 1943), p. 122. 





themselves are few and bear separate mention. They be- 
gin with a group of favorable comments in the Madrid 
press in the early days of the enterprise. A number of 
newspapers supported Soria’s Ciudad Lineal plans during 
1892-1894 and continued to print friendly items about 
events in the new community. The editor of El Imparcial, 
a daily which had favored the project, made a public ad- 
dress there at the Fiesta del Arbol of 1902. The magazine 
Pro Patria (‘Revista internacional—politica, cientifica, 
artistica, literaria’) invited Soria to publish an article in 
1894 in which, in his entertaining fashion, he summed up 
his scheme and explained why the Spanish temperament 
made his money-raising so difficult.4* Local technical 
journals supported his organizational efforts, among them 
the Revista minera, metalirgica y de ingenieria, El Boletin 
de Ferrocarriles, and the Gaceta de Obras Piblicas. The 
first of these published the annual accounts of Soria’s 
company and on different occasions in 1904-1905 dis- 
cussed his financial adversities, contrasting the timidity of 
capital in Spain with the ready resources which the Gar- 
den City movement had encountered in England." One of 
the most impressive newspaper reports was that which ap- 
peared on Soria himself in Mundo Gréfico of Madrid on 
10 June 1914, with photographs of the founder, his fam- 
ily, and his model community. 

Abroad, aside from the situation in Chile and the con- 
troversy with protagonists of the English Garden City 
which are both discussed below, the first extended and 


serious analysis of linear planning seems to have appeared — 


in 1912 as a chapter in a French book on political econ- 
omy by Charles Brouilhet.® In this work the relative ad- 
vantages of linear and concentric planning of cities are 
discussed at great length. Brouilhet did not mention the 
Ciudad Lineal specifically, but it is clear that he had it in 
mind when he pointed out that while such an extended 
arrangement would be satisfactory for cities like Lyon that 
already exist on transportation routes or rivers, the linear 
plan would in general lead to a disappearance of cities as 
the nuclei of human activity; that instead of cities we 
would have populated routes, and he therefore favored 
concentric planning. He ventured that the idea had been 
suggested by the Garden City movement (wrong) and by 
the development of railways, notably street-railways 


(right). 


13. Arturo Soria, ‘La nueva arquitectura de las ciudades’, Pro 
Patria, segunda época, 1 (January 1894), 37-41. 

14. Revista minera, metalirgica y de ingenieria LV, no. 1986 (1904), 
502; LVI, no. 2013 (1905), 222-223. 

15. Charles Brouilhet, ‘La servitude économique des villes et leur 
plan rational’, Questions pratiques de legislation ouvriére et d’économte 
sociale xu (April-May 1912), 97-116. This is an extract of his 
volume, Précis d’économie politique (Paris: P. Roger et Cie., n.d.), 
chap. VII, sect. 2. 
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In May 1921 there appeared in the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects a five-page article called ‘The 
Spanish Linear City’ by Edith Elmer Wood. Although 
brief, it was well illustrated, and it stands as one of the 
best-informed and most realistic appraisals of the Madrid 
experiment to date in any language. The author was par- 
ticularly concerned with the financial methods of the 
Company, which she was able to compare with other 
European and American housing efforts from her vantage 
point of several years’ study of public housing conditions. 
She was in possession of original material on the Ciudad 
Lineal communicated to her by Hilarién Gonzalez del 
Castillo, and her article provides a keen analysis of Soria’s 
theory, of the Ciudad Lineal project in Madrid, and of the 
theoretical modifications introduced by Gonzalez del Cas- 
tillo for his Belgian project of 1919. She remarked that 
Soria’s plan was a forerunner of the English Garden City, 
sharing many of its features, but in her opinion not supe- 
rior to it. She praised the Ciudad Lineal of Madrid as an 
agent of municipal improvement and of better living con- 
ditions but raised a number of questions as to its economic 
premises, suggesting that it had not won the privilege of 
‘public utility’ from the Spanish government, because it 
had been too much a money-making venture. 

In France the linear city movement received support 
from the famous economist Charles Gide. He dealt with 
the theory in an invitation lecture on the ‘Crisis in Hous- 
ing’ which he gave before the Collége de France in 1924. 
It was his belief that ifa metropolis such as Paris were to 
expand in linear fashion, the complicated web of streets 


of its ancient center could be made to disappear entirely. 


That although everyone would then be farther from his 
place | of work, modern transportation would make such 
distance inconsequential. That in overcoming such com- 
muting distances the speed of the vehicular transport is 


less important that its frequency and regularity. He 
praised the Ciudad Lineal of Madrid and declared that in 
his opinion it was superior to the Garden City theory. 

The promoters of the Ciudad Lineal took much en- 
couragement from a complimentary critique of their ef- 
forts that appeared in 1926 in a Dutch book on city plan- 
ning by J. M. de Casseres, and he was invited to contrib- 
ute to La Ciudad Lineal, which he did in August of that 
year.!® De Casseres considered Arturo Soria’s invention 
admirable from both economic and social points of view 
and of value as a universal formula for any geographic and 
economic circumstances. He felt, however, that the large- 
scale propaganda efforts of the English Garden City 


16. J. M. de Casseres, Stedebouw: met een voorede van Patrick Aber- 
crombie Hoogleeraar in den stedebouw aan de Universiteit van Liver- 
pool (Amsterdam: S. L. van Looy, 1926), pp. 230-231. Idem, ‘Im- 
portancia de la Ciudad Lineal en el moderno trazado de ciudades’, 
La Ciudad Lineal, x1x, no. 779 (10 August 1926) , 365-368. 
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movement had somewhat eclipsed the merits of its Span- 
ish predecessor, the Linear City, which he called ‘one of 
the finest conceptions of the Latin genius’. He, like Miss 
Wood, questioned whether separate dwellings should be 
insisted upon and pointed out the advantages that would 
accrue from admitting collective buildings into linear cit- 
ies. Jiirgens’ book of the same year registered enthusiasm 
over the marked contrast that the Ciudad Lineal made 
with the arid, undeveloped ‘wasteland’ in which it was 
situated,’ and he praised Soria’s tramways as the only 
effort that had been made to solve the transportation 
problems of greater Madrid. 

This theme of the Ciudad Lineal as an oasis of vegeta- 
tion and well-being was echoed by others. Alberto Leén 
Peralta in a study of the sanitary conditions of greater 
Madrid in 1928 spoke of ‘the beautiful settlement of the 
Ciudad Lineal, modern, clean and gay’, constituting a 
creditable exception to the otherwise unplanned extension 
of Madrid, with its inadequate facilities.1* In 1926 an 
American guide book to Madrid mistook the Ciudad 
Lineal for ‘an immense park’.* Henri Descamps, an ur- 
banist writing on ‘La cité linéaire de Madrid’ in La Con- 
struction moderne of g February 1930, stressed its superi- 
ority over its surroundings and called it the work of a true 
‘social philosopher’. Descamps was himself a promoter of 
collective housing, but he became so impressed with the 
Ciudad Lineal after his visit there that he later served as a 
representative of the Company at congresses abroad. In 
his article he noted with concern that the community had 
not obtained sufficient capital to buy land to protect its 
flanks against the encroachment of less desirable building 
developments. 

In 1934 Thomas Adams published his Design of Resi- 
dential Areas which seems to be the first in a long series of 
books that have devoted attention to the several types of 
modern linear planning that have sprung up following 
Soria’s invention.” He gave due credit to the work of the 
Compajfifa Madrilefia de Urbanizacién, and although skep- 
tical of abstract patterns of planning, he acknowledged 
the practicality of the linear pattern for the extension of 
existing cities, if not for the foundation of new cities. As 


17. Oskar Jiirgens, Spanische Stddte, thre bauliche Entwicklung 
und Ausgestaltung, Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiet der Auslands- 
kunde, Band 23; Vélkerkunde, Kulturgeschichte und Sprachen, 
Reihe B, Band 13 (Hamburgische Universitat 1926). 

18. Alberto Leén Peralta, El problema sanitario intermunicipal de 
Madrid y sus pueblos limitrofes (Madrid: Imprenta Municipal, 1930), 
p. 38. This study had been awarded the prize of the Municipality in 
1928. The author had also made one of the rare Spanish allusions to 
Soria’s theories in his La moderna ciencia del urbanismo (Madrid: 
Imprenta Municipal, 1926), p. 57-58; also a prize winner. 

19. Bureau of Information Pro-Espaiia of the Internat. Tel. & 
Tel. Corp., Madrid (New York, 1926), p. 27. 

20. See note g. Actually besides Soria, Adams knew only of Miliu- 
tin’s Russian planning. Later writers list many more types of linear 
plan. 
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he observed, the natural tendency of a metropolis is to 
sprawl out in tentacular ribbons and to throw off satel- 
lites. Rather than fighting this tendency or trying to do 
away with the city itself, we should rationalize it, inter- 
spersing parks, parkways, etc. The Goodmans’ Communi- 
tas of 1947 also deals with various linear schemes.”! They 
saw the Ciudad Lineal as one of four methods of coping 
with the ‘suburban impulse’, the others being the super- 
highway, the super-block, and the garden city. They, like 
de Casseres, were impressed with the manner in which 
Soria’s invention had anticipated problems of modern 
vehicular traffic. Furthermore, the Goodmans saw the im- 
portance of linearism less in the planning of residential 
areas such as the Ciudad Lineal of Madrid than in the lay- 
out of industry as the Soviet Union had employed it. Alo- 
mar in 1948 echoed this last opinion and intimated that 
the creators of the Ciudad Lineal had unwittingly evolved 
a new type of city that may revolutionize our way of life.” 
Alomar saw ‘la ciudad cinta’, as he called it, to be a possi- 
ble blueprint for new industrial complexes such as had 
been planned in the U.S.S.R. Without going into details, 
two recent German publications have listed Soria’s scheme 
among the major contributions of modern town planning.” 

In recent years, as we shall see, there have been devised 
a quantity of variations on the linear plan of cities, and 
there has been a corresponding increase in the literature 
analyzing them.” These critiques almost invariably start 
with a passing reference to the original Ciudad Lineal. 


21. Percival and Paul Goodman, Communitas: Means of Livelihood 
and Ways of Life (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947). 

22. Gabriel Alomar Esteve, Teoria de la ciudad: Ideas fundamen- 
tales para un urbanismo humanista Publicaciones del Instituto de 
Estudios de Administracién Local, (Madrid: Marisal, 1948), p. 93. 

23. Sigfried Giedion, Architektur und Gemeinschaft (Hamburg: 
Rowohlt, 1956), p. 127. Translated and revised as Architecture, You 
and Me: The Diary of a Development (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1958): ‘In isolation and without creating much interest 
at the time, the Spaniard Soria y Mata worked out a new type of city 
which later exerted great influence. In this the different functions of 
living, working and circulation were allowed to develop continu- 
ously along parallel bands” (p. 207). 

Udo Kultermann, Baukunst der Gegenwart (Tiibingen: Wasmuth, 
1958). Here in a brief but unusually perspicacious section on Spain, 
Kultermann lists Soria with Gaudi and Torroja as major contributors 
to modern building and planning. 

24. Other general books on city planning which treat of a number 
of types of linear plans are: Santiago Esteban de la Mora, Planeami- 
ento vs. arquitectura (Bogota: Iqueima, 1952). Luigi Dodi, Elementi 
di urbanistica, 2nd ed. completely revised (Milano: C. Tamburini, 
1953). Arthur B. Gallion and Simon Eisner, The Urban Pattern: City 
Planning and Design (London: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1950). 
E. A. Gutkind, Creative Demobilization (London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., 1943). Ludwig Hilbersheimer, The New 
City (Chicago: Paul Theobald, 1944). Arthur Korn, History Builds 
the Town (London: Percy Lund Humphries, 1953). Charles Benja- 
min Purdom, The Building of Satellite Towns: a contribution to the 
study of town development and regional planning, revised edition 
(London: Dent, [1949]). 





The Goodmans’ treatment was one of the most interesting. 
Also outstanding is the reference to the Ciudad Lineal in 
Christopher Tunnard’s The City of Man of 1953 (pp. 
33 ff.). Tunnard had the curiosity to look up the biogra- 
phy of Arturo Soria y Mata in the Spanish encyclopedia 
and thereby got an inkling of what a fascinating and many- 
sided individual the man had been.” Urbanism was only 
one of Soria’s interests. Although it eventually became his 
means of support, he had previously had an extended po- 
litical career, and he was always dabbling in philosophical 
matters of a quasi-scientific, mystical sort. His publica- 
tions (the majority of which were not concerned with the 
Ciudad Lineal) are couched in an exuberant, poetical 
style which Tunnard, in his short passage on the subject, 
has caught and recreated like no other critic. For instance, 


Soria had written, ‘The plan of symmetry, sexuality and 


progressiveness, which characterizes _the superiority of 


animal forms over plant forms, should appear also in the 
evolution of the forms of cities, whose parallelism with the 
evolution of the forms of Nature is obvious. The plan of 
symmetry, sexuality and progressiveness, indispensable 
in ships and every class of vehicle, which are after all small 
self-moving cities, is the stamp of superiority of the Ciu- 
dad Lineal, a vertebrate animal form, over the existing 
point cities, which are of plant or at the most of inverte- 
brate form.” Tunnard made the most of this passage and 
of Soria’s mystical insistence on the straight line in plan- 
ning. Tunnard also sensed, as Brouilhet had, that the 
Ciudad Lineal plan was a sort of apotheosis of the late 
nineteenth-century street railway, of which Soria had 





been an innovator.”’ 


A major link of the Madrid group with urbanism abroad 
came about through the relationship of the Ciudad Lineal 
to the international Garden City movement. It is obvious 
that the two theories have much in common with regard to 
fresh air, sunshine, vegetation, and the intermingling of 
urban and rural life. In their writings, Arturo Soria and 
Ebenezer Howard railed against the same malignities of 
city congestion. There are, however, certain striking dif- 
ferences in premise. The Garden City proceeded on the 
assumption that urban congestion could be drained off by 
means of a pattern of isolated, self-sufficient satellite towns 
of limited size, judiciously situated, in the midst of farm- 


25. ‘Soria y Mata, Arturo’, Enciclopedia universal ilustrada europeo- 
americano (Barcelona: Espasa) Lv [1927]. 
26. Tunnard quotes from an elaboration of the first of the Ten 
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iand, at some distance from old city centers. Transporta- 


Principles of Linear Planning, to which we referred in our first 
article. 

27. Soria had written in Pro Patria in 1894 (see note 13): ‘De la | 
observaci6n atenta del movimiento ferroviario ha nacido la idea dela | 


Ciudad Lineal.’ 
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tion routes would serve only as connectors amongst these 
offshoots of a former city, and various devices would be 
employed to remove our daily existence from contact with 
high-speed routes and to bring home and factory (or of- 
fice) within easy walking distance of each other. ‘The Ciu- 
dad Lineal envisioned the modern city as an endlessly 


continuous organism based directly upon the transporta- 


tion artezies of the region, also with its domestic life well 
“insulated from the traffic. No one seems to have questioned 
the fact that Soria has historical priority over Howard, but 
which of the utopias has the greater virtues is another 
matter. Although the Garden City movement leaves itself 
open to the criticism of romantic escapism and of failure 
to exploit the advantages of modern metropolitan culture 
or of modern highspeed transportation, critics have gen- 
erally been inclined to favor it in any comparison. Soria’s 
theory has usually been charged with, or confused with, 
the sin of ‘ribbon’ development and with too radical de- 
centralization. As to the practical application of the two 
theories, it should be noted that Letchworth, Welwyn, 
and other such Garden City enterprises seem to have with- 
ered on the vine, like the Ciudad Lineal, despite vigorous 
publicity, a national policy, and a fair amount of capital 
funds. Both movements belong to the history of man’s 
dreams. 

The proponents of the Linear City took cognizance of 
their rival movement at an early date. Arturo Soria had 
first broached his idea in 1882, and launched his Madrid 
project in 1892-1894. Ebenezer Howard’s Tomorrow: A 
Peaceful Path to Real Reform was published in 1898, his 
Garden Cities of Tomorrow, in 1902. The Garden City Pio- 
neer Company, Ltd., was registered in 1902, and construc- 
tion of Letchworth was begun in 1904. Already in 1899 
there was a discussion of Howard’s first book in the col- 
umns of La Ciudad Lineal; by 1904 Arturo Soria was writ- 
ing frequent editorials comparing the two types of plan. 
This matter of comparing garden and linear cities and ar- 
guing for the superiority of the latter became a specialty of 
Hilarién Gonzalez del Castillo. He seems to have put much 
research into the subject and to have eventually brought 
about the incorporation of a number of appropriate Gar- 
den City elements into Linear City theory. In 1908 he con- 
tributed to the ‘Arquitectura’ section of La Ciudad Lineal 
an amusing critique of the informal but practical ‘cottage’ 
style home that was coming into vogue in England along 
with the Garden movement.” In June of 1913 he delivered 


28. From La Ciudad Lineal xi, no. 338 (10 April 1908). I leave 
the passage in its original Spanish for fear of destroying its charm: 
‘La arquitectura inglesa, sobre todo la referente 4 casitas de campo 4 
que tan aficionado es el pueblo inglés, que ha heredado de los anti- 
guos el amor 4 la Naturaleza y la pasién por los ejercicios al aire 
libre, suele tener sus partidarios. Yo confieso que desde el punto 
estético me agradan muy poco aquellos bungalows (casas de un'solo 
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before the Ateneo of Madrid a lecture comparing Garden 
Cities with Linear Cities, and shortly thereafter La Ciudad 
Lineal began to carry as 2 standard feature on its inside 
cover a systematic comparison of the two theories in sev- 
eral languages. 

This comparison, as it was printed later in the booklet 
prepared for the visit to Madrid of the National Housing 
and Town Planning Council in 1924,” contained the fol- 
lowing general arguments: 

That the designation ‘garden city’ is itselfan amorphous, 
relatively meaningless one as regards the actual form of 
any particular settlement, whereas the term ‘linear city’ 
stands for a clear-cut structural type, constant at all times 
and perfect for the whole surface of the earth. The garden 
city is thus a provisional and imperfect form for special 
small tracts of land. 

That garden cities do not take adequate account of 
transportation lines, whereas linear cities make locomo- 
tion the first consideration. Garden cities are less efficient 
than linear cities with regard to daily commuting time, 
and their winding streets lead to greater cost of upkeep 
than do the straight-line forms employed throughout 
linear cities. 

That garden cities perpetuate the old concentric pat- 
tern of land values, whereas in linear cities there is a more 
rational fall-off of values from the axial highway. Garden 
cities admit collective housing, whereas linear cities em- 
phasize separate ownership of homes. 

That in the linear city, the comforts and refinements of 
urban civilization are more closely combined with country 
life than in garden cities. 


piso) y aquellos cottages (casitas de campo rodeadas de jardines), por 
su fachada irregular y fea, por su aspecto demasiado sencillo en la 
decoracién, por sus tejados picudos, por sus muchas y a veces de- 
masiado pequiieas habitaciones. A mi modo de ver, 4 las construc- 
ciones de campo inglesas les falta la seriedad y elegancia de los cha- 
lets franceses, la coqueteria y buen gusto de las villas italianas, el as- 
pecto riistico y original de las casitas suizas. Por regla general, 4 
nadie aconsejaria yo que para edificar en la Ciudad Lineal eligiera 
como modelo una casita de campo de estilo inglés 6 norte-americano. 

A pesar de ello, hay en la arquitectura inglesa mucho bueno digno 
de ser imitado. Y es natural que asi sea, dado el caracter eminente- 
mente practico que aquel pueblo tiene, su concepto de la vida y su 
afan de rodearse de comodidades en todas partes, y mas que en nin- 
guna en el hogar doméstico, que los ingleses llaman el home, sweet 
home (hogar, dulce hogar). Y como nuestra Ciudad Lineal debe to- 
mar siempre de aqui y de alli todo lo bueno que halle, para hacerla 
lo mAs variada y lo m4s agradable posible, yo creo que de las casas de 
campo inglesas deberfa tomarse para copiarlo en nuestros terrenos, 
lo siguiente: La verandah 6 galeria, el hall 6 vestibulo, los bay- 
windows 6 balcones salientes, los cuartos de bafio, amplios, pulcros, 
llenos de luz, y los jardines 4 la inglesa y en terrazas. Explicaré lo que 
cada una de estas cosas es...’ 

2g. [Compafifa Madrilefia de Urbanizacién], The Lineal City: 
Rational Architecture of Cities: Fundamental Principles of the Lineal 
City (Madrid: Imprenta de la Ciudad Lineal, 1924). 
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That the linear city has suffered abroad from the preju- 
dice of its being a Spanish idea, and at home from the lack 
of civic unity among Spaniards [!]. 

In this vein, the Compaifiia Madrilefia de Urbanizacién 
extended a challenge to the Garden Cities and Town Plan- 
ning Association in 1919; namely, that the English group 
also submit a project to the Reconstruction Exposition in 
Brussels of that year and that the merits of the two be de- 
cided by an impartial jury of experts. The challenge was 
not accepted, although a Spanish project was submitted 
by Gonzalez del Castillo. 

Again in 1926 a proposal was made to the British. Gon- 
z4lez del Castillo, in writing commentaries in La Ciudad 
Lineal on The Building of Satellite Towns by C. B. Pur- 
dom, suggested that the series of satellites then being pro- 
posed by the Garden Cities and Town Planning Associa- 
tion for the environs of London be connected by linear 
garden cities to produce an open network throughout the 
countryside. In 1930 Gonzalez del Castillo put forth an- 
other linear proposal for the expansion of London.*° On 
this occasion he had been struck by the suggestions of 
Raymond Unwin that as part of the Greater London Re- 
gional Plan** (1) open spaces should be established as 
belts at about 10, 15, and 20 miles from London’s center 
and (2) England’s ribbon developments could be amelio- 
rated by the insertion of vegetation alongside the highway 
so as to isolate the houses in a manner that resembles the 
Ciudad Lineal. Gonzalez del Castillo’s proposal that these 
two ideas be worked into a web of linear garden cities 
around London met with friendly response in the periodi- 
cal Garden Cities and Town Planning.” 

Since about 1914 Gonzalez del Castillo had actually 
been employing the term ‘Linear Garden City’ to describe 
the Ciudad Lineal, and the first mention of the Ciudad 
Lineal in the United States came in an article entitled 
‘Garden Cities in Spain’ in Housing Betterment for May 
1920. In official publications of the Compafiia Madrilefia 
de Urbanizacién of 1926, 1931, and 1947 its settlement is 
referred to as ‘the Spanish form of garden city’ or ‘the first 
satellite city of Spain’. This was a common view in Spain. 
For instance, in 1929 a Spanish writer commented, ‘In 


30. In La Construccién moderna xxvii (1930), starting with no. 
10 of 30 May and running through several issues. This periodical, 
describing itself as ‘Revista quincenal ilustrada de arquitectura, in- 
genieria e hygiene urbana’, frequently printed material contributed 
by the Compajfifa Madrilejia, arid Gonz4lez del Castillo wrote almost 
constantly for it on a variety of subjects in the early 1930s. 

31. Raymond Unwin, Greater London regional planning commit- 
tee: First report ({London]: Knapp, Drewett & Sons Ltd., 1929), pp. 
8-33. 

32. ‘A Spanish View of London’s Future’, Garden Cities and Town 
Planning xx, no. 10 (December 1930), 318. 





Madrid the Ciudad Lineal contrived a type of Garden 
City with original characteristics’. 

On the whole the relationship between the Company 
and the international Garden City movement seems to 
have been an amiable one. In May of 1913 representatives 
of the English movement addressed the Ateneo of Madrid 
and held there an informal debate with Arturo Soria and 
Gonzalez del Castillo on city planning. The latter deliv- 
ered his lecture on Garden Cities and Linear Cities at the 
Ateneo in June; in May of the following year he gave an 
illustrated talk on the Ciudad Lineal at the Ateneo of Bar- 
celona on invitation of La Sociedad Civica, the Garden 
City association of that city. ACiudad Lineal seems to have 
been contemplated near the Park Giiell of Barcelona at 
that time. In June of 1914 there appeared in the French 
periodical Cités-jardins de France a brief eulogy of Gon- 
zalez del Castillo’s 1913 Ghent Report, and in September 
of 1914, a long feature about the Ciudad Lineal was print- 
ed in Civitas, organ of La Sociedad Civica of Barcelona. 
This latter article was picked up and translated into Eng- 
lish in Garden Cities and Town Planning for December of 
the same year. This English periodical frequently made 
reference to our Spanish group. For instance, in Septem- 
ber of 1921 it ran a notice of the passing of Arturo Soria y 
Mata with his picture and the remark that his ‘idea was 
not so wild’, and the Company’s 1931 report to the Berlin 
Congress received favorable notice in its issue of Septem- 
ber—October 1931. The visit of a study-tour of English 
Garden City planners to the Ciudad Lineal in 1924 has 
been commented upon already. 

C. B. Purdom, historian of the Garden City movement 
and financial director of Welwyn, treated his Spanish 
competitors generously in The Building of Satellite Towns 
of 1925. Calling the Spanish lineal city ‘an interesting if 
somewhat peculiar method of town development’, he re- 
marked, ‘the project is extremely interesting, particularly 
in its encouragement of agriculture and the attempt to 
construct cities on some kind of philosophical principle, 
and it has the merit of having reached a large degree of 
actual accomplishment’. However, he felt that the lineal 
city was of greater practicality as a suburb than as a new 
city. He considered, like Brouilhet, that infinitely -extended 
lines of building would lose ‘the sense of compactness and 
physical unity, which is the very nature of cities’, and that 
the necessity of establishing tram stops would lead to 
bunching, anyway. The Compajfifa Madrilefia retorted 
that, as we know, Arturo Soria’s original hypothesis had 
for some time been altered by the introduction of zones 
and by limiting each community on the ‘spine’ to about 
ten kilometers length. In the 1949 edition of his book 
Purdom took some account of this modification but sug- 


33- Emilio de la Vara Ortiz, El urbanismo en sus aspectos histéricos 
y doctrinal (Madrid: Tipografia de Archivos, 1929), p. 104. 
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1. Envelope bearing cross section of a linear city recently received from Georges Benoit-Lévy. 


gested that motorbus and air transport have considerably 
affected the validity of the lineal city idea. Purdom’s dis- 
cussion of linear planning in this later edition was broad- 
ened to include the Soviet plans, the Mars plan for Lon- 
don, Le Corbusier’s, and other modern schemes. 


It was, in a way, as a result of their contacts with the 
world-wide movement for Garden Cities, that the propo- 
nents of the Ciudad Lineal came in contact with Georges 
Benoit-Lévy. This energetic Frenchman, through his pro- 
lific writings, his innumerable contacts abroad, and his 
organizational zeal did more than anyone to bring the idea 
of linear planning into international focus. He alone of the 
original associates of Arturo Soria y Mata is still at it to- 


- day. In 1903, at the age of twenty-three, he founded the 


Association des Cités-Jardins de France which celebrated 
its fifth-sixth annual assembly under his direction in Paris 
in May 1959. In 1904 he published La cité-jardin, a book 
that expanded to three volumes in its edition of 1911 and 
was supplemented by an associated volume in 1932.*4 For 
more than fifty years books and articles have streamed 
from his pen on this general subject, including a novel 
about the garden city and surveys of park and garden de- 


34. Georges Benoit-Lévy, La cité-jardin (Paris: Bibliothéque de 
musée sociale, Henri Jouve, 1904). Jdem, 2nd ed., 3 vols. (Paris: 
Editions Cité-Jardins de France, 1911). Idem, Cités-jardins 1932 
(Nice: the author, 1932). It should be noted that Purdom in his 
publication of 1949 (see note 23) complained that the French ‘cité- 
jardin’ usually means a garden suburb, and that there is no true 
equivalent in France of the pure Garden City theory of the English. 


velopment throughout the world. He has been the recipi- 
ent of more than a dozen prizes for his work from the Aca- 
démie francaise and other institutions. His first official 
connection with the Compajifa Madrilefia de Urbanizacién 
came in 1913 when he translated into French the Com- 
pany’s report to the Ghent Congress. At that time he had 
noted that he was not in agreement with all tenets of the 
Ciudad Lineal, but after the war he plunged into its pro- 
motion with great zest. He considered the Spanish scheme 
to be one of two types of garden city—the other being 
Howard’s English variety. Such was his message to the 
sixth session of the International Labor Office in Geneva 
in 1924, which was addressed by himself and other ur- 
banists. 

Benoit-Lévy was an enthusiastic adherent of the world 
government movement of the 1920s. In September 1929 
he founded the Association Internationale des Cités Liné- 
aires and had it inscribed with the League of Nations. For 
a number of years synopses of its annual meeting were 
published by the League,* and it is clear from them that 
he had obtained a following in many countries. Although 
it was later merged with his Garden Cities Association of 
France (Association Internationale des Cités-Jardins- 
Linéaires), this organization has carried on the campaign 
for linear planning since the time when the Madrid group 
was lost sight of in the middle 1930s (fig. 1). It was the 


‘ 


35. League of Nations, Bulletin of Information on the Work of In- 
ternational Organizations, Geneva, 111 (1931), 215; IV (1932), 116; 
vi (1934), 166; vit (1936), 158. 
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hope of Benoit-Lévy that planning could be raised from 
the city, regional, and national level to plans that would 
encompass the whole globe. In 1923 he had drawn up an 
‘Association Internationale de l’Aménagement du Monde’, 
and in a communication to the International Housing and 
Town Planning Congress in London in 1935 he proposed 
linear settlements as a means of ‘putting the whole planet 
in order and avoiding congestion everywhere’.*® 

The activities of Benoit-Lévy were followed with great 
enthusiasm in the periodical La Ciudad Lineal, which 
published long notices about him in 1914, 1921, and 1926. 
It was during this last year that Benoit-Lévy contributed 
a number of articles to the magazine, in one of which, ‘La 
Ciudad Lineal a través del mundo’, he gave account of 
numerous plans underway abroad. These included one by 
the architect Henri Prost that was to extend along the en- 
tire Céte d’Azur from Marseille to Genoa, and another by 
the engineer Léon Francq for a twelve-kilometer settle- 
ment from Paris to St. Germain. In others of his articles he 
described plans for a linear city from Brazzaville to Pointe 
Noire in the French Congo and a project he had designed 
together with the Belgian engineer Marcel Simon for a 
fifty-kilometer stretch southward from Brussels to the 
heavily industrialized center of Charleroi. This latter was 
to employ a revolutionary new ‘rue électrique’ devised by 
a Maurice Leblanc, in which the cars were apparently to 
be propelled by some sort of induction. In his book Paris 
sétend of 1927, Benoit-Lévy proposed a radical linear 
scheme for the extension of Paris, tying the capital into a 
national plan. He would have a belt of open space around 
the present city run through by linear settlements of fixed 
density, all connected by rapid transit with the center. 
These linear extensions would have two types of axes: one 
a residential strip like the Ciudad Lineal of Madrid but 
with community centers at intervals along its length, the 
other, parallel and at a good distance away in the country- 
side, would consist of industries lying along a service rail- 
road. In his Londres demain of 1931, a study of modern 
British town planning, he strongly urged that Gonzdlez 
del Castillo’s proposal for a linear network surrounding 
that city be carried out. All these plans have remained on 
paper. 

Benoit-Lévy has maintained many contacts with the 
United States, and he has been mentioned frequently in 
the city-planning journals of this country. He lectured in 
New York City in 1904, attended the International City 
and Regional Planning Conference there in 1925, and has 
kept up a correspondence with many of America’s most 
distinguished city planners. As regards linear planning he 
succeeded in attracting the.attention of the eminent land- 
scape architect Warren H. Manning, but nothing appears 
to have resulted. 


36. ‘Communication au congrés de urbanisme’, Art et decoration 
LXxIv, suppl. (July 1935), 31. 





Other schemes for the establishment of linear cities of the 
Madrid type in Spain and abroad are too numerous for 
discussion here. A number of these have already been 
mentioned above in connection with the work of Gonzalez 
del Castillo. His endeavors with regard to Chile formed 
the basis of the first international link of the Compaiifa 
Madrilefia; his 1919 project for Belgian reconstruction 
was widely circulated and included important innovations 
in Ciudad Lineal theory; his African propositions extend- 
ed the use of linear planning to colonization. The original 
African plan had figured in the request by Arturo Soria y 
Mata to the government in 1913 for a concession to estab- 
lish a Ciudad Lineal for twenty-three miles along the sea- 
coast from Tetuan to Ceuta, where only a dirt track ex- 
isted. The intention was to consolidate Spain’s control 
over its protectorate by pacific means, colonizing it by 
natives and immigrants, attracting capital and industry to 
it, and urbanizing its unsettled areas by linear settlements 
extending inland from the coast. Gonzalez del Castillo 
worked out this plan in detail in La Ciudad Lineal of 
1921-1922 and in the Revista Hispano-Africana of 1928- 
1930, where he also presented a plan for Spanish Guinea. 
Gonzalez del Castillo was intrigued with the possibilities 
of introducing into his linear settlements (for Barcelena, 
London, Chile, etc.) colonists from Belgium, Switzerland, 
Holland, or Japan who were skilled in agriculture, cattle- 
raising, and small domestic industry. 

Just about at the time when the Compaiiia Madrilefia de 
Urbanizacién seemed to be dropping out of the picture in 
the mid-1930s, there sprang up in England a subsidiary 
movement. Calling itself etca (English Linear Cities As- 
sociation), it owed its initiative to two individuals, Stan- 
ley Freese and the Rev. William Drury. In 1932 Freese, an 
artist, had published a book, The Ten-Year Plan, a dream 
of 1940, in which he called for the reconstruction of Lon- 
don on linear principles, commenting that its chaos was 
such that ‘it can’t be rebuilt and must be dispensed with’. 
Drury, a writer on economic and social matters, published 
a small pamphlet in 1933 called Linear Citves: The Stream- 
line Towns of the Future. Drury’s point was that.a-city is 


essentially a mechanism by which people and goods are 


keptin close communication, and that a single axial route _ 
with a minimum of rrents of traffic is the most ef- _ 
cient means of organizing it; a city to him should have 


the. efficiency of an industrial assembly plant, which is, of * 


course, linear. He was of the opinion that congestion in 
the transportation system contributes to the high cost of 
real capital, which in turn leads to an increase in unem- 
ployment. Etca itself was organized at a meeting in Au- 
gust 1933, attended by Drury, Freese, and Berthold Lu- 
betkin, the authority on Russian linear planning. The 
group kept in touch both with Madrid and with the French 
linear association. Benoit-Lévy wrote a letter to the editor 
of The Times of London in November 1934 commending 
the ELca plans as an antidote to England’s rampant ribbon 




















development, but disapproving of Freese’s employment of 
skyscrapers in his “Ten-Year Plan’. Another departure in 
Freese’s book was the suggestion that traffic arteries trav- 
erse the city through a gigantic cut with express transport 
at the bottom and local carriers ranged up along the sides 
in galleries. 


Outside of Spain the theory of the Ciudad Lineal was 


‘most enthusiastically expounded and came closest to frui- 
tion in the Republic of Chile. Here the interest obtained 


largely, although not exclusively, through the efforts of a 
public-spirited engineer, Carlos Carvajal Miranda. Fol- 
lowing an early career as a military engineer, Carvajal had 
been appointed about 1906 as Inspector General of Ar- 
chitecture in the Chilean Department of Public Works. In 
this capacity he was faced with the overwhelming task of 
overseeing the reconstruction of government buildings 
following the earthquake of 1906. One of his problems 
proved to be the designing of inexpensive, earthquake- 
proof workers’ housing. In this connection he chanced on 
some copies of La Ciudad Lineal and other publications of 
the Compafiia Madrilefia de Urbanizacién, which had 
been received in the library of the Chilean Institute of 
Engineers. Interested, he wrote to Arturo Soria for tech- 
nical advice about certain Spanish experiments with a 
wood-and-concrete type of construction and for copies of 
Mariano Belmis’ booklet on low-cost housing, which was 
mentioned in our first article. This initiated a correspond- 
ence between himself and the European promoters of the 
Ciudad Lineal which lasted until Carvajal’s death in 1951. 

Owing to his position in the government, Carvajal was 
increasingly drawn into the housing and city-planning 
activities of his country, and, fascinated by the possibili- 
ties of linear planning for rural and industrial workers’ 
settlements, he became a staunch supporter of the Ciudad 
Lineal. Through his intervention, Arturo Soria was offi- 
cially invited to speak on Linear Planning at the first Pan- 
American Scientific Congress held in Santiago in 1908- 
1909. Soria was unable to attend and requested that Car- 
vajal present the material for him. Carvajal produced an 
extremely well-informed paper on ‘Rational City Plan- 
ning as a Practical Solution to Low Cost Housing’. In 
this he dealt with urban congestion in a general way, cited 
Chile’s peculiar problems in this regard, and ably present- 
ed the case for the Ciudad Lineal as a solution. He dis- 
cussed Chile’s need for decent workers’ housing, for ag- 


37. Carlos Carvajal Miranda, ‘Arquitectura racional de las futuras 
ciudades como solucién pr4ctica del problema de la habitacién ba- 
rata al alcance de todas las fortunas’, in Trabajos del IV Congreso 
Cientifico (I Pan-Americano): Ingenieria: Santiago de Chile 1908-09 
(Santiago, 1912) xvii, tomo I, pp. 153-216. This had also been pub- 
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ricultural colonies, and he presented Chile’s appalling 
mortality statistics—such as the fact that two-thirds of the 
new-born babies died in their first year, and thirty per 
cent of the survivors died before reaching the age of ten! 

By 1909 Gonzalez del Castillo was sending promotional 
articles from Spain for publication in the Chilean press, 
and Carvajal had raised official support for a ten-kilometer 
linear development of small farm holdings to run from 
what was then the western edge of Santiago out to Los 
Bafios de Apoquindo, through what is now the fashion- 
able Santiago suburb of El Golf. The land was ceded, and 
despite some troubles over the streetcar franchise, the 
working capital was being negotiated in Belgium when 
President Pedro Montt of Chile, who had been supporting 
the project, suddenly died and thus put the project in 
suspension. After World War 1, Gonzalez del Castillo 
worked on a revision of this plan along the lines of his 
Belgian Linear City, but nothing came of it, and that sec- 
tor of the capital city has since been subdivided according 
to the usual speculative methods. 

Meanwhile, Carvajal gave official encouragement to and 
eventually took part in a Society for Inexpensive Housing 
for Employees which, from 1910 to 1912, was attempting 
to lay out a model settlement in the area of Santiago called 
‘Los Leones’, not far from the axis of the Apoquindo lin- 
ear project. This was an ambitious development (about 
$1,000,000 initial capitalization) lying between the fork of 
two highways and a small mountain. It was triangular 
rather than linear in form, but the terrain was to be divid- 
ed according to the principles of the Ciudad Lineal, and 
the streets were to have the same type of tree-planting. 
These plans never materialized, but as a member of the 
Consejo Superior de Habitaciones para Obreros, Carvajal 
continued to pursue the subject of workers’ housing and 
obtained considerable public support as the result of a pa- 
per entitled Reformas necesarias a la Ley de Habitaciones 
para Obreros which he presented at the Agricultural Con- 
gress of Concepcién, Chile, and published in Santiago in 
1913. 

In the meantime he was drawn into another phase of 
Chilean planning. In that country the planners concerned 
themselves with two general problems: (1) workers’ hous- 
ing, urban and rural, both of which are inadequate to 
this day despite Chile’s famous social legislation; and (2) 
the beautification, modernization, and controlled expan- 
sion of Chile’s urban centers, especially Santiago. Since 


lished in Anales del Instituto de Ingenteros de Chile vit-1x (December 
1908 to March 1909), and printed separately (variously). Most of 
Carvajal’s publications are not cited here: the material is quite inac- 
cessible outside of Santiago, Chile. It will be listed in a later article 
on Chilean Planning, now in preparation. 
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2. Cartoon from the Chilean magazine Zig Zag of 1912 illustrating 
Carvajal’s plan for the transformation of Santiago (courtesy of Zig- 
Zag). 


about 1930 these matters have been for the most part in 
the hands of professional planners employed by the muni- 
cipalities or by the central government. However, previ- 
ous to that time the initiative came from groups of public- 
spirited amateurs—members of Chile’s first families or 
simply politicians—who were seriously concerned with 
these issues and could afford to devote time to their amel- 
ioration. Such a social ‘responsibility’ seems to have been 
characteristic of the landed gentry of Chile and other His- 
panic countries in that period. Well-travelled individuals 
that they were, it was natural perhaps that ‘beautification’ 
should be their earliest concern and that the first city- 
planning organizations should have been formed to pre- 
vent colonial Santiago from degenerating into the sprawl- 





ing metropolis that it has actually become. Carvajal was 
officially drawn into these campaigns in about 1911, and 
he devoted a great deal of the remainder of his career to 
the “Transformation of Santiago’. 

The first concerted efforts to rationalize the growth of 
Santiago had been made in the 1870s by Benjamin Vicufia 
Mackenna, a famed public figure who raised by popular 
subscription enough funds to convert the Santa Lucia hill 
in the center of Santiago from the eyesore it was into an 
attractive public park. However, his other projects such 
as a circumvallating roadway and the control of the Ma- 
pocho River, which runs through town, did not material- 
ize. Others after him proposed like improvements, but the 
next positive achievements were those of his nephew, Al- 
berto Mackenna Subercaseaux. From 1901 on he con- 
cerned himself with the development of parks and mu- 
seums, and in 1911 founded the Comité de Transforma- 
cién de Santiago, a predecessor of the present Instituto 
Nacional de Urbanismo de Chile. Carvajal was associated 
with him in the foundation of both these organizations. 

This is not the place to discuss Carvajal’s many activi- 
ties in the cause of the transformation of Santiago, nor to 
list his voluminous publications on the history and the 
future of the city. But it should be pointed out that in 
1911 a committee of the Congress of Chile drew up a plan 
for Santiago which Carvajal, then an official, opposed as 
too timid. With the support of Mackenna’s Comité and of 
the Chilean Society of Architects, he drew up an alterna- 
tive plan (fig. 2) which set off several years’ public con- 
troversy on the entire question. His suggestions were 
hardly radical. The main features of the plan were the 
widening of the existing streets, the introduction of diag- 
onals to cut through Santiago’s colonial grid pattern, and 
the layout of an avenue of circumvallation—in general a 
Haussmannization of the city. Alberto Mackenna not only 
lectured in Santiago on the virtues of his committee’s plan, 
but presented it at the international town-planning con- 
gress at Ghent in 1913, where he represented Chile. There 
he actually secured the aid of a Belgian syndicate to un- 
derwrite the cost of carrying it out, but World War | 
broke out and the whole project fell through. It is inter- 
esting that at the height of this controversy there was on 
display in Santiago an exhibit of city planning prepared 
by the American City Bureau of New York and that the 
report on this exhibit that appeared in its magazine, The 
American City, in January 1915 illustrates the new plan 
for Santiago, as devised by Carvajal. 

But to return to Carvajal’s linear projects. In 1915 he 
resigned his government position for reasons of health, 
but continued to work in the cause of housing and urban- 


ism. He took part in many Chilean congresses devoted to- 


these issues and wrote steadily for the daily press. He was 
an organizer of the Exposicién de Habitaciones Econémi- 
cas in the years 1922 and 1936, served as a member of the 
Junta Central de Habitacién Popular from 1933 to 1936 
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and was very active in the Instituto Nacional de Urbanis- 
mo, formed in 1931, as well as in its forerunners. On the 
occasion of both the expositions mentioned, he urged the 
use of linear planning for agricultural colonies in Chile, 
and on three occasions he almost succeeded in establish- 
ing actual linear settlements in Chile. 

This first came about in 1924. A plan by Carvajal for the 
agricultural colonization of Chile by means of settlements 
laid out along highways in the fashion of the Ciudad Lineal 
received the enthusiastic support of Guillermo Bajiados, 
then Minister of Public Works. Bafiados, leading figure in 
the Democratic Party and longtime partisan of better 
housing for workers, had the project submitted to Con- 
gress on 27 August 1924, and President Alessandri in- 
cluded it in a special message to that body. But these were 
unsettled days in Chile—the reformer Alessandri was out 
on 5 September, replaced by a military junta—and the 
plan did not survive. However, Carvajal’s associates in 
Madrid were not dismayed by these events. A long discus- 
sion of Bafiados’ proposal ensued in La Ciudad Lineal in 
1925. A Chilean law establishing agricultural colonies did 
come about later under the dictatorship of General Carlos 
Ibafiez (1925-1932), and in 1929 Carvajal arranged the 
publication of a work on urban and rural linear settle- 
ments that had been written by Gonzalez del Castillo and 
was dedicated to Ibafiez in appreciation of the latter’s in- 
terest in this cause.*® 

In this same year (1929) Carvajal and others worked 
out a very ambitious scheme that involved a string of lin- 
ear agricultural colonies starting from the east end of San- 
tiago and running easterly to Maipi, about forty kilome- 
ters distant, where there would be another civic center. 
A North American construction company was going to 
finance it, but 1929 turned out to be a bad year financially! 
The last chance for linear planning in Chile came in 1939, 
and its story can be found in a series of articles that Carva- 
jal wrote in the fall of that year for El Mercurio of Santi- 
ago. The Chilean Popular Front government was in office 
with Pedro Aguirre Cerda, a Radical who had been asso- 
ciated with Alessandri in 1924, as president. Aguirre 
Cerda, who had exchanged letters with Benoit-Lévy on 
his elevation to office, seems to have dusted off Bafiados’ 
plan of 1924, because the government announced that it 
would go ahead with a modern highway from Santiago 
south to Concepcién (550 kilometers of new construction) 
and that the Caja de Colonizacién would parcel out ter- 
rain on both sides of the new artery in order to establish 
linear agricultural colonies that would achieve a more in- 
tensive cultivation of the land. In El Mercurio Carvajal 
pointed out how this was a realization of his own efforts on 
various previous occasions. At the Chilean Congress of 


38. See note 5. 
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Agriculture of 1939 he enlarged on this and showed how 
such a move by the government would bring relief to por- 
tions of the area in question, which had been devastated 
by the earthquake of that year. Political events diverted 
the plan, however, and the death of Aguirre Cerda in 1941 
seems to have closed the matter. 


On the whole, Chile showed interest in linear planning 
more for the settlement and exploitation of rural areas 


than as a means of industrial expansion as it came to be 
employed in the twentieth century. 





It has been pointed out above that the Ciudad Lineal, al- 
though the earliest, is only one of a variety of types of 
linear plans that have been proposed for cities and regions. 
These have ranged from freaks to more serious programs: 
only one other, the Soviet type, seems to have been ac- 
tually implemented. The great majority of these variations 
evolved since about 1930, at which time the significance of 
modern surface transport began to dominate the thinking 
of various utopian planners. It certainly is to the credit of 
Arturo Soria y Mata that he concerned himself with their 
problems fifty years before. 

Disregarding Tony Garnier for the moment, the first 
individual who seems to have applied himself seriously, 
and independently of Soria, to the concept of planning 
our living in relation to transportation routes seems to 
have been Captain J. W. Petavel of England. Petavel was 
an exponent of the decentralization of congested towns by 
means of high-speed suburban locomotion. In two differ- 
ent publications of 1909-1911 he proposed that this be 
brought about by means of linear towns.*® These would 
consist of four narrow ‘limbs’ radiating from a center, each 
about a mile and a half long. Each limb would consist of 
side streets of dwellings built paralleling a central boule- 
vard which would contain shops, public buildings, and all 
transport lines. Every house would be within a few min- 
utes’ walk of the boulevard facilities and of open country- 
side. He felt that the slow transport of the past had re- 
quired people to live in crowded proximity to each other, 
but modern rapid trains require only that we live close to 
a station, with the result that we can most efficiently dis- 
tribute ourselves along extended transportation lines. 
Among the advantages he claimed for his linear city were 
(1) decentralized industry with nearby separate houses 
for workers, (2) an intense development of agriculture, 
(3) disappearance of many social welfare problems, (4) 
aesthetic improvement of the city through parks and gar- 
dens, (5) an increase in human productivity owing to 
better living conditions, and (6) great savings in the pub- 
lic budget through the elimination of congested, un- 
healthy, vice-ridden quarters. Captain Petavel was an 


3g. Capt. J. W. Petavel, ‘Town planning of the future’, Westmin- 
ster Review ctxxut (October 1909), 398-405. Idem, The Coming Tri- 
umph of Christian Civilization (Standford-le-Hope, 1911). 
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3. Plan of Milo Hastings’ ‘Solution to the Housing Problem’, 1909-1919 (from Journal of A.I.A. vil, 1919). 


idealist, a Fabian evolutionary Socialist and a promoter of 
the co-operative movement. Following World War 1 he 
was Called out to India by Tagore where he served as Lec- 
turer on the Poverty Problem at Calcutta University and 
ran a co-operative trade school. In contact with the Com- 
pafifa Madrilefia de Urbanizacién at that time, he proposed 
that the linear city be applied in India for colonizing pur- 
poses. 

The other early linear schemes appeared, surprisingly 
enough, in the United States. Between 1909 and 1919 the 
American Milo Hastings evolved a somewhat linear plan _ 
which he published in the latter year as ‘A Solution of the 
Housing Problem in the United States’. It won a prize 
from the American Institute of Architects. It was his idea 
that houses should be arranged in a garden setting, but 


40. Milo Hastings, ‘A Solution of the Housing Problem in the 
United States’, Journal of the American Institute of Architects vu 
(June 1919), 259-266. Reprinted as Appendix c in Charles H. 
Whitaker, The Joke about Housing (Boston: Marshali Jones Co., 
1920). 


not according to the English Garden City, which consists 
of a nucleus of dwellings surrounded by a wide farm belt. 


He Id string his dwellings, detached, along the inside 


of long u-shaped road-loops which penetrated _the coun- 
tryside to great distances (fig. 3). These houses would 


face on the common park that filled the interior of the 


loops and contained ed certain communal buildings. Tied in 
with the single str street behind the houses would be, under- 
ground, the service pipes, cables, central heating ducts, 
and even vacuum pipes for house-cleaning! It should be 
noted that this connector street was only a service street, 
not a thoroughfare. The loops were to be attached to high- 
ways at their open ends, forming neighborhood groups 
that branch off the arteries like certain recent -schemes 
discussed below. However, he suggested that in sparsely 
populated regions the houses might instead be placed, in 
alternation, on either side of a central highway. : 

One of the most remarkable. linear arrangements came 
from Edgar Chambless, a writer who had been singed in 
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the moral reform of our United States through the estab- 
lishment of efficient and utopian living conditions. His 
plan was a technological one, full of machine-age imagery 
and having nothing to do with such bucolic conceptions 
as the Ciudad Lineal, except for the fact that it was con- 
structed on a line—a line of transportation. Published in 
1910 in a volume called Roadtown, his scheme called for a 
single line of houses, continuously att@ched, and trans- 
continental if need be, superimposed upon three lines of 
monorail railway which would run, one line on top of the 
other, underground.*! Above ground would be two stories 
of living and working rooms with a continuous promenade 
laid upon their roofs. Gardens and open country would 
flank Roadtown for its entire length. The houses were to 
be of poured concrete slabs, the trains smokeless, noise- 
less, unintermittent, and arrow-swift—locals and ex- 
presses bearing one at all times to one’s precise destina- 
tion. Women were to be emancipated through the use of 
mechanical housework devices, taxes would be minimized, 
and slums exterminated. Frequently-placed markets would 
give easy access to agricultural products without the need 
for middlemen; there would be a workroom in every home. 
Although not in form, in philosophy it smacks of the later 
agrarianism of Frank Lloyd Wright. 

Another American linear layout is the ambitious one 
proposed in 1923 by the well-known town-planner Arthur 
Comey, in his article ‘Regional Planning Theory: a Reply 
to the British Challenge’.” The ‘British Challenge’ was 
that of the Garden City, which Comey felt had been able 
to thrive only under hothouse cultivation, because it did 
not take into account the tremendous vigor of the metrop- 
olis in our century and because Garden City units could 
not easily be held down to their optimum population. He 
proposed a national plan based on a regularly-formed net 
of highways meeting, not at right angles, but so as to leave 
vast hexagonal and triangular openings of countryside. 
At intervals along the crisscrossing highways, industrial 
and commercial linear cities would be developed, always 
in close contact with the farmland appearing in the inter- 
stices. Periodically along the populated highways would 
appear community centers, always governed in their plan 
by his basic triangular module. Comey undoubtedly knew 


41. Chambless and Milo Hastings were acquainted. Hastings pro- 
moted the Roadtown scheme in an article ‘The Continuous House: 
A New Plan for Agricultural Colonization in the West’, in Sunset, 
the Pacific Monthly xxxu (January 1914), 111-116. 

42. Arthur C. Comey, ‘Regional Planning Theory, a Reply to the 
British Challenge’, Landscape Architecture x11, no. 2 (January 1923), 
81-96. Also printed separately: (Augusta, Maine: C. E. Nash & 
Son, 1923). 


87 
of Soria’s triangulation theory for regional planning 
(Benoit-Lévy frequently referred to Comey in his articles) , 
but the all-encompassing, geometric web character of the 
American’s plan, together with such ideas as the division 
of highways into low- and high-speed arteries have much 
more in common with Le Corbusier’s type of technologi- 
cal theorizing. Comey certainly had read also of Charles 
R. Lamb’s hexagonal regional plan.* 

A most decisive development in linear theory took 
place at the hands of the architects of the Soviet Union’s 
first Five-Year Plan (1928-1933). In this Russian phase 
the emphasis shifted from the e residential wartues—ol the 


linear plan to its potentialities as an instrument of indus- 








trial efficiency « and of Marxist collectivism. In the early, 


groping period of Soviet t planning (before 1931) two dif- 
ferent factions among Russia’s urbanists argued for the 
linear disposition of populations. The extremists called 
for the complete abolition of cities by the employment of 
linear strips of indefinite length. Assuming the use of elec- 
tric power over great distances, these extreme linearists 
hoped to carry out the early revolutionary doctrine of de- 
centralizing industry and mechanizing agriculture as well 
as eliminating domestic economy and establishing the 
Russian population in collective dwellings. However, Pro- 
fessor N. A. Miliutin, representing a moderate point of 
view, proposed the establishment of linear cities of maxi- 
mum size of 100,000 to 200,000, systematically arranged 
in such a fashion as to break down the distinction between 
rural and urban proletariat. After extended discussion of 
these matters in professional circles, in 1931 the disur- 
banist point of view was officially condemned by the Sovi- 
ets for practical reasons, namely the absence of the power 
lines, the industrial capacity, and other modernities upon 
which the theory had been predicated. Several other 
utopian suggestions were rejected on the same occasion, 
but Miliutin’s scheme seems to have been adopted as a 
working policy for a while, and a quantity of Soviet settle- 
ments were laid out along transportation arteries in a 
linear fashion. 

Miliutin’s theory is clear from his diagrammatic layout 
for an element of the city of Stalingrad (fig. 4). Pre-World 
War ut Stalingrad was to be set up as a series of five indus- 
trial cells or nuclei stretching/along the Volga River, one 
of which, a tractor plant, was well under way in 1931 and 
seems to have been of his linear type. His theory insisted 
upon arigid order of parallel strips of industry, transpor- 


tation, and residence, separated by buffer zones of vegeta- 


43. In H. L. Triggs, Town Planning, Past, Present and Possible 
(London: Methuen & Co. [1909]), p. 117. 
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4. Miliutin’s plan for linear Stalingrad, about 1931 (from Adams, 
Residential Areas). 





5. Tony Garnier’s Cité Industrielle of 1901-1904. (A) industrial 
area, (B) technical schools, (c) civic center, (D) main railroad sta- 
tion, (E) sanatoria and rest homes, (F) river. Railway is dotted line 
(from Purdom, Satellite Towns). 





tion. First came_the railwa then the industrial zone 


(3); then a verdured zone at least 500 meters wide (2) to 
separate the factories from | the next zone. the ; residential, 
and to contain the arterial highway (4): In the residential 
zone (1) would be built the schools and most of the public 
buildings, and it would be followed by a recreational park 
(7) separating it from the rural countryside. In theory, 
industrial workers and agricultural workers were to live in 
the same collective homes and attend the same technical 
schools in the residential strip (1). The factories and fields 
were alongside of this strip, within walking distance of the 
homes, although it would appear that in the case of Trac- 
torstoi some of the farmers would first have to make their 
way across the Volga. Morphologically, the distinctive 
contribution of Miliutin would seem to be his systematic, 
in fact rigid, parallelism of zones and his employment of 
bands of vegetation to insulate residences from the bustle 
of industry and heavy transport. His system was a more 
rigorous and complex one than its linear predecessors: 
Gonzalez del Castillo’s Belgian city of 1919 which had 
divided activities into separate zones, and Benoit-Lévy’s 
proposal (1927) that the extension of Paris be channelled 
into separate parallel lines of residence and industry. 
Although these Soviet linearists were probably aware of 
Madrid’s Ciudad Lineal and may have known of its later 
variations, they owed more, probably, to the example of 
the Frenchman Tony Garnier. Garnier, a pioneer designer 
of the industrial utopia,“ had exhibited in Paris (1901- 
1904) the project for a cité industrielle which was remark- 
able for its severely rectangular buildings of reinforced 
concrete and for its close study of the relationship between 
industrial area, residential area, and arteries of transpor- 
tation (fig. 5). His model city flanked a river (F) and a rail- 
yay which entered underground, and it was bisected by 
an arterial avenue. The residential area, a long thin grid- 
iron with a civic center (c) at its middle, lay astride the 
avenue and was separated from the industrial zone (a) by 
greenery; its houses were placed in communal gardens, 
isolated from through traffic. The industrial operations 
were massed (A), at one end of the housing, in close prox- 
imity to all three transportatéon facilities. However, ex- 
cept for the long street throughgits residential strip the 
city fed off its transportation po only at a main sta- 
tion (D) and at the port, so that Garnier’s could hardly be 
defined as a linear city. And his verdured elements seem 
to have more to do with Garden City than linear theory. 
But the elements of the Russian plan for Stalingrad were 
there, awaiting doctrinaire rearrangement in parallel lines. 
Miliutin, by the way, was in contact with Benoit-Lévy 
from 1932 on, and he served as the Russian representative 


44. Tony Garnier, Une cité industrielle, étude pour la construction 
des villes (Paris: Vincent, [1918]). 
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6. A four-mile-square section of Frank Lloyd Wright’s Broadacre City, about 1932. The 
transportation artery is at the left (from Wright, When Democracy Builds). 


of the latter’s International Association of Linear Cities 
for a number of years. He seems to have evolved the 
Stalingrad-type plan himself independently of similar 
ideas developed in Berlin by Arthur Korn in 1928-1929.” 
Later, at the International Housing and Town Planning 
Congress in London in 1935, a similar layout was suggest- 


45. The basic contemporary accounts of this Soviet interlude ap- 
pear to be a survey in Housing and Building (Frankfurt) tv, nos. 1-2 
(1932); and the public statements made by Berthold Lubetkin in 
England during 1932-1933 and reported in various architectural 
periodicals. Lubetkin, an engineer and city planner, had worked in 
the Soviet Union. We have noted that he was present at an organi- 
zational meeting of ELCA in the home of the Rev. Drury. 

Maurice F. Parkins in City Planning in Soviet Russia (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press [1953]), pp. 153-157, cites a number of 
these accounts of Russian linear planning. Korn’s schemes are al- 
luded to in his book History Builds the Town (see note 23) and in the 
Journal of the Architectural Association Lx, no. 817 (December 
1957), 116-117, 135. 


ed by a Belgian for industrial areas in northern Europe.“ 
From 1930 on plans containing linear elements have 

appeared with increasing frequency. Some, like that of 

Jean Raymond for a Saharan ‘rail city’ in 1931,” have 


46. Renaat Soeteway, ‘L’aménagement positif en Belgique’, In- 
ternational Federation for Housing and Town Planning, 14th Inter- 
national Housing and Town Planning Congress: London, 1935, part 1, 
Papers and General Reports, pp. 74-79. 

47. Jean Raymond, ‘La cité du rail: projet de ville nouvelle colo- 
niale’, Ingénieur-constructeur, nos. 224-225 (November 1931 to 
February 1932), 1433-1500, 1587-1600. This project, to extend 
from Oran and Algiers to the Niger River near Timbuctoo, was 
not for a continuous settlement, but rather for a sequence of towns 
of a rather symmetrical crescent-shaped plan, to be laid out beside 
the Trans-Saharan Railroad. Later in his Guide pratique de Dur- 
baniste (Paris: Dunod, 1933) and his Précis d’urbanisme moderne 
(Paris: Dunod, 1934), Raymond waxed enthusiastic about the Ciu- 
dad Lineal of Madrid, and especially about the character of the peri- 
odical La Ciudad Lineal, which had just expired. 
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7. The mars plan for London, 1938-1942 (from The Architectural Revue xct, 1942, p. 150). 


been designed for the exploitation of new lands, but most 
have been concerned with the rearrangement of metropol- 
itan life. Although the plans have varied considerably in 
form, they have usually followed the same principles of 
co-ordinating the transportation routes, intermixing the 
benefits of urban and rural living and segregating the land 
into areas for single use. Such plans have been invariably 
regional in scope. An example is Frank Lloyd Wright’s 
‘Broadacre City’. Since the early 1930s Wright advocated 
a decentralized agrarian type of regional plan somewhat 
related to the linear city (fig. 6). He published it variously 
from about 1932, and it was exhibited in model form in 
Rockefeller Center in 1935. The model showed a typical 
four-mile square section laid out alongside a belt of high- 
way and rail arteries: “The stems for the flowering of the 
new City, as we have seen, will be the great topographical 
road systems. ..’, he said.“ Some industry lies close along- 


48. Frank Lloyd Wright, When Democracy Builds (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1945), p. 70. 


side the arteries, but the other activities are spread out 
separately in a more casual fashion than we have seen in 
other plans. Wright seems to be concerned less with the 
form than with the social philosophy of his plan. Strongly 
influenced by land theories like Henry George’s, he stresses 
that under state supervision each man should be entitled to 
a piece of ground. ‘Appropriate land is free to those who 
can and do choose to use it consistently with the common 
good.” Or again, ‘. . . every unborn child finds his acre 
waiting for him when he is born . . .’.? Where our Span- 
iards had suggested, Wright insists; and he, like them, 
would produce, by planning, a nation of freeholders and 
handymen. 

Chronologically, the next important linear plan came 
from the drafting boards of Mars (Modern Architectural 
Research Group, the British unit of c1aM) which, from 


49. Frank Lloyd Wright, An Autobiography: Book 6, Broadacre 
City (a Taliesin publication, [1943]), p. 23. 
50. Wright, Democracy, p. 60. 
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1938 to 1942, under the chairmanship of Arthur Korn, 
worked out a ‘master plan’ for Greater London, based on 
linear principles.*' As London proved to be too large to 
extend indefinitely in one line, they suggested that just its 
industry, commerce, and administration be set up along 
its primary east-west artery of Thames and railroads, and 
that residential zones be laid out along a series of second- 
ary axes crossing the primary artery to produce a her- 
ringbone effect of sixteen ribs (fig. 7). At their outer ends 
these secondary ribs might contain industrial units and 
would be connected to a great railway freight line that en- 
circled the entire complex. Each residential rib would be 
about a mile wide, separated from the next one by a two- 
mile band of countryside that penetrated right into the 
fringes of the main artery of the city. No dwelling would 
be more than ten minutes’ walk from its secondary artery 
or from open country. National north-south highways and 
railways would run uninterrupted through the interme- 
diate country zones, hooking up directly with the primary 
east and west artery at its large central stations. Historic 
London would be retained within the width of the central 
spine. 

This idea of branched or budding arteries seems to be a 
new departure in linear planning. It had apparently been 
arrived at without knowledge of Hastings’ or Petavel’s 
earlier skeletal plans that might be considered its proto- 
types. In fact the MaRs team, a group of learned architects, 
express their indebtedness to Le Corbusier and to the 
proponents of Garden Cities and Satellite Towns, but 
make no mention of the more venerable history of linear 
planning. Their plan was strongly attacked, for example by 
Thomas Sharp already in 1940, and it fell into oblivion 
with the appearance of the County of London and Greater 
London schemes during 1943-1944. 

A number of other recent projects are similar to the 
Maks plan in that their regional city is developed as skele- 
tal offshoots from a main artery of transportation. Their 
designers have sought to obtain that advantage of linear 
planning that brings the city and country together, with- 
out the civic breakdown that might result from indefinite 
extension along a highway. None of these other layouts, 
however, is enclosed by an outer belt-transport line, nor 
does the principal artery bisect its plan, as in the MARs 
project—instead they all tend to grow like the leafy twigs 
of a branch that has shot out from one side of a main trunk 
of transportation routes.® Usually industry is concentrat- 
ed linearly along the main trunk, and the branch structure 


51. A. Korn and F. J. Samuely, ‘A Master Plan for London’, Ar- 
chitectural Review xci, no. 546 (June 1942), 143 ff. See also note 45 
concerning Korn’s city plans. 

52. Matthew Nowicki applied the term ‘leaf plan’ to such arrange- 
ments in his layout for Chandigarh in 1950. Letter to Albert Mayer 
published in Perspecta v (1959), pp. 23-25. 
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8. A settlement unit of Hilbersheimer’s linear planning of the 
1940s. (A) industry, (B) main highway, (c) local highway, (p) com- 
merical area, (£) residential area, (F) schools in park (from Hilbers- 


heimer, The New City). 


consists of the residences and a sprinkling of community 
buildings. An excellent example of this type of linearism 
is the master plan that was developed by Ludwig Hilbers- 
heimer in the 1940s after he had turned from his earlier 
infatuation with skyscraper cities. His system is an ‘open’ 
one, based on a scientific study of terrain and of smoke- 
drift, and he has adapted it variously to London, lakeshore 
Chicago, and other sites (fig. 8). It is his claim that, in 
comparison with the MaRs plan, he offers a more efficient 
transportation system, more varied types of housing, bet- 
ter smoke control, and a closer proximity of home and 
working area.” José Luis Sert has also concerned himself 
with resolving the linear plan into more compact neigh- 
borhood entities, and has come up with an arrangement of 
multiple townships sprouting off of traffic arteries that has 
much in common with the type we are describing.** What 
might be taken as another instance of this genre is the 
spreading tree-like layout proposed by Hans Bernhard 


53. Hilbersheimer, New City, pp. 151 ff. 
54. Sert, ‘The Human Scale in City Planning’ (see note g). 











g. Europe and its route-cities as envisaged by Le Corbusier and 
ASCORAL, about 1942 (from Le Corbusier, Oeuvres complétes, 1938- 
46). 


Reichow in his Organische Stadtbaukunst (Berlin, 1948). 
The earliest plans of the type were perhaps those of 
Schweizer in his publications of the 1930s.” 

The most influential adherent of linear cities lately has 
been Le Corbusier. Since he entered the city-planning 
lists in 1922 with his first schemes of towering, radio- 
centric skyscraper cities, we can observe his steady evolu- 
tion in the direction of more open, horizontally-oriented 
and linearly-arranged utopias. His original project of the 
early 1920s (with Paris in mind) was for a city of 3,000,000 
people conceived along general Futurist lines. It was based 
on a grid with a nucleus of gigantic modern skyscrapers 
clustered around a station-airport—a center of high- 
speed surface, underground, elevator, and air transport. 
The buildings diminished in height as one moved out 
toward the surrounding residential units, and the whole 
complex stood elevated on ‘pilotis’ above a continuous 
carpet of grass, dotted with groves of trees. He scorned 
detached housing of the Garden City type at that time and 
insisted that instead each apartment flat would possess a 
built-in terrace garden at its own level. This project was 


55. O. E. Schweizer, Uber die Grundlagen des architehtonischen 
Schaffens (Stuttgart: Verlag Julius Hoffmann, [1935]), pp. vii ff., 
and Die architektonische Grossform (Karlsruhe: Verlag G. Braun, 
[1957 ]). He seems to have first evolved his plan in 1931. 

A Russian linear neighborhood-unit plan developed in the early 
1930s for Magnitogorsk seems to be related to these: cf. Eugen C. 
Kaufmann, ‘Neighborhood Units as New Elements of Town Plan- 
ning’, Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects xu1v (19 De- 
cember 1936), 172-173. 





somewhat more of a manifesto than a city; details are few 
because, as he said himself, ‘It bores me more than I can 
say to describe, like some minor prophet, this future City 
of the Blest.”*® 

His ‘Ville Radieuse’ of the 1930s abandoned concentric 
planning for a more expandable axial arrangement. Lying 
athwart a highway-axis were to be, in order, the industrial 
zone with its freight yards, the residential-communal cen- 
ter, and the business center with the main railroad station. 
The residences (tall apartments set in greenery) were to 
be spread out from a centerpiece of civic buildings like the 
arms of a cross. This type of plan was drawn up for Mos- 
cow and other world centers, and its axial extension may 
have been suggested to him by the contemporary Russian 
linearism with which he was acquainted firsthand. His 
axial highway was elevated and, in the case of his project 
for Algiers, he did not hesitate to run it across the top of 
his shoreline skyscrapers below. 

His final adoption of linearism can be seen in his ‘Cité 
Linéaire Industrielle’ of the 1940s. He had for several 
years been expanding his viewpoint from city plans to 
broader regional theory, in step perhaps with the pre- 
cepts of the c1aM (les Congrés internationaux de |’Ar- 
chitecture moderne) in which he had played such an 
active réle. By the late 1930s he was much absorbed in 
rural, as opposed to city, planning on the one hand, and 
transportation routes on the other. During the war years 
he organized ascoraL (L’Assemblée Constructeurs pour 
une Renovation architecturale), a French unit of cram, 
and in 1942 this group presented the public with a world 
master plan based on a vast linear web: ‘We have arrived 
at the approaches to a synthesis; the intense and sparkling 
linear cities; vast tracts of land revitalized by new institu- 
tions and rescued from the disgrace and tedium of grime 
and crushing labor.”*” 

Exactly what attracted Le Corbusier’s group to linear 
planning is not clear, but the source of their linear plan is 
obvious, albeit unacknowledged. For instance, they print- 
ed maps of Europe showing linear cities stretching from 
the Atlantic to the Urals, from the Mediterranean to the 
North Sea, just as Soria had described his project (fig. g). 
They spoke of the ‘three human establishments’: the con- 
centric city, the linear industrial city, and the farming 
units round about in the countryside. Their industrial 
linear city was to lie beside, not astride, the main arteries 
of transportation, just as Miliutin had suggested, and was 
to serve as a connector, as Soria planned, between existing 


56. Le Corbusier, The City of Tomorrow and its Planning, trans. 
from the 8th French ed. of Urbanisme with an introduction by Fred- 
erick Etchells (London: John Rodker, 1929), p. 193. 

57. Le Corbusier, Concerning Town-planning (London: The Ar- 
chitectural Press, [1947]); p. 122. 








nuclear cities (fig. 10). As at Stalingrad, industry must be 
placed adjacent to the arteries of heavy transport—the 
‘four routes’ of water, land, iron, and air. As the Athens 
Charter of ciAM insists, this industrial complex was to be 
separated from the residential zone by a belt of greenery, 
in which Le Corbusier and his Russian predecessors place 
the auto highway. This residential zone would contain his 
usual ‘vertical’ garden cities, along with ‘horizontal’ gar- 
den cities of detached housing (now grudgingly allowed) 
and recreational and school facilities—all interconnected 
by footpaths. According to Le Corbusier, this industrial 
linear city will do away with the evils of the ‘villes tenta- 
culaires’, namely, ribbon developments and suburbs that 
are now stretching across our landscape.® 

It should be understood that the linear plan is only one 
part of his three-pronged attack on regional problems: the 
others are the farming unit (a Radiant Farm of new efhi- 
ciency) and the radio-centric city. The latter Le Corbusier 
retains as a second type of city plan, appropriate for busi- 
ness, university education, and other forms of exchange 
activity (!). With both cram and his usual publishers be- 
hind it, the ascoral linear city has gained considerable 
currency. Such a plan was suggested for the postwar re- 
construction of St. Dié (Vosges). However, it has not 
usually been noted that this new twist on linear planning 
is not entirely original.*® 

By way of conclusion, it should be pointed out that the 
linear theory of city planning not only has had a long, 
continuous history since Arturo Soria started it off in 
1882, but it is very much alive even in these days when 
utopian planning is generally unpopular. In 1952 Michel 
Kosmin, an urbanist involved in the postwar reconstruc- 
tion of Tunisia, published a very complete project for the 
construction of linear cities. He gave no acknowledg- 
ment of his sources, but the layout was very much of the 
Russian or Le Corbusier type, and his use of the slogan 
‘A chaque famille sa maison et sa jardin’ makes quite clear 
his indebtedness to the Ciudad Lineal. And new muta- 


58. The first clear exposition of this plan seems to be in F. de 
Pierrefeu and Le Corbusier, La maison des hommes (Paris: Plon, 
[1942]), which the preface suggests was conceived in July 1941. In 
this connection it is difficult to explain the appearance at about the 
same time of the identical ideas, diagrams, slogans, and emblems in 
a volume by André Boll which makes no mention at all of Le Corbu- 
sier or of his group: Habitation moderne et urbanisme (Paris: Dunod, 
1942). ASCORAL published its version of the plan only in 1945: Le 
Corbusier (ascorat), Les trots établissements (Paris: de Néel, [1945]). 

59. L. H. J. Angenot is one of the few to point this out, in his 
‘De lineaire Stadt’, Tijdschrift voor volkshuivesting en stedebouw 
XXIX, no. 9 (September 1948), 128-129. 

60. Michel Kosmin, Ville linéaire, aménagement, architecture (Par- 
is: Vincent, Fréal et Cie., 1952). 
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10. The industrial linear city of Le Corbusier and ascoraL, about 
1942. Settlement units branch off at intervals from the transporta- 
tion arteries which, in turn, connect the old concentric cities( from 


q Le Corbusier, Oeuvres completes, 1938-46). 





11. Model of the Metro-Linear City, 1956. The continuous building 
is flanked by super-highways and, in the countryside, by skyscraper 
residences (from Dimension tt, no. 1). 


tions in the theory appear at intervals. One of the latest is 
that of Reginald F. Malcolmson published in Dimension, a 
student publication of the University of Michigan, for 
Spring 1956 (fig. 11). In an article called ‘Metro-Linear’ 
Malcolmson proposes a continuous city whose backbone 
would be an indefinitely long building one-quarter mile 
wide and six stories high, located on the major axis of 
transportation. This building would provide parking in 
its upper levels, transportation in the lower. Its roof 
would serve as a pedestrian promenade, and at intervals 
commercial buildings would rise from it and beside it. 
Two highways would flank it and residences would be out 
past them in the countryside. The wheel has revolved a 
full cycle, and we seem to find ourselves in 1910 with 
Chambless again! 











Symbolic Numbers and 


Romanesque Church Plans 


ELIZABETH READ SUNDERLAND Duke University 


AmoncG the unexplained mysteries in mediaeval studies is 
the diversity in proportions of Romanesque church plans. 
All the relations of length and breadth—length of church 
to transept length, width of nave to width of transept, 
length of nave to its width, etc.—differ so widely from 
building to building as to utterly defy analysis. Geometric 
and modular systems have been postulated, but they have 
been made to fit only by the use of Procrustean methods. 
It is clear that the underlying system behind the plans re- 
mains unknown. 

Even studies of mediaeval copies of known buildings 
have hardly done more than deepen the mystery. The 
church of Anzy-le-Duc in Burgundy, built in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, is so like the ruined eleventh-century 
church of Charlieu fifteen miles away that most archaeolo- 
gists are convinced that one must have copied the other. 
However, except for the axial apsidioles, the breadth of 
the buildings at the transept, and the relation between the 
eastward extensions of the apses, the churches have dif- 
ferent dimensions in all respects.1 And Krautheimer 
showed in his study of mediaeval copies of the Holy Sepul- 
chre that the differences were almost always great, and 
often greater than the similarities, between original and 
copy.” He concluded that other ideas than exact imitation 
of forms must be inherent in the copies, and suggested 
that there must be some ‘content’ in the elements of the 
copies, of which we are ignorant, which made them seem 


1. E. R. Sunderland, ‘More Analogies between Charlieu and Anzy- 
le-Duc’, Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians xvi, no. 3 
(October 1957), 16-21. 

2. Richard Krautheimer, ‘Introduction to an “Iconography of 
Mediaeval Architecture” ’, Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes V (1942), 1-38. 
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to the copiers sufficiently like the original. In pointing out 
that geometric forms are described in the middle ages in 
very unprecise terms which really translate them into 
arithmetical figures, and in noting that eights and twelves 
are the predominant numbers for supports in structures 
copying the Holy Sepulchre, a building which had a circle 
of supports under the vault consisting of eight piers and 
twelve columns, he implied that the ‘content’ might be 
arithmetic. 

There has been little careful study of mediaeval church 
plans for more than one reason. Although a great deal of 
work has been done on the units of measure of the mediae- 
val period in general, there is very little available informa- 
tion as to the specific units of measure used in most of the 
churches of the middle ages. Precise surveying equipment 
did not exist in the mediaeval period, with the result that 
churches were more often than not somewhat inaccurately 
laid out, making it very difficult to draft precise plans as 
well as to find the length of ‘foot’ used in any particular 
building. Consequently published plans are often quite 
inaccurate and are also printed in scales with English feet 
or French meters, almost never in the ‘foot’ used by the 
builders.* In addition plans are usually printed in such 
small size that a great coarsening of the lines has been 
necessary causing the final result to be only approximate. 
And the photographic engraving process itself often adds 
errors. Consequently accurate measurements can not be 
taken from most of the plans printed in books and journals, 
and we have no idea how long and how wide most build- 
ings were as far as the minds of their designers were con- 


3. The mediaeval foot varied in length from approximately 29.3 
centimeters to approximately 34.4 centimeters. 
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cerned, or what were the proportions of the various parts. 

The present writer undertook to measure a series of 
Romanesque churches, constructed in the area between 
Clermont-Ferrand in France on the west and the lake of 
Neuchatel in Switzerland on the east, with the aim of find- 
ing the length of ‘foot’ used in each one of them. The di- 
mensions revealed in the churches, once the length of foot 
was discovered, were so unexpected that it seemed advis- 
able to add more examples to the original series in order 
to determine whether the system uncovered might be a 
general one in the Romanesque and also whether it pre- 
dated the Romanesque period. 

Most of the buildings studied were big abbey or priory 
churches having fully developed mediaeval plans with 
naves flanked by aisles, transepts, and apses to the east. 
Such churches offer many more dimensions for measure- 
ment than single-naved structures and therefore more 
ways of verifying the results achieved. There has, of 
course, been rebuilding of the eastern parts of more than 
one, but most are complete at least through the transept. 
Churches built for monastery use could also be expected 
to represent the finest and most sophisticated church con- 
struction in a period dominated by the cloister. 

The list of Romanesque churches includes Romain- 
métier, Bourbon-Lancy, Charlieu 11, St.-Bénigne of Dijon 
(from Plancher’s drawings and the description in the 
Chronicle) , Chapaize, Baume-les-Moines, Gigny, Anzy-le- 
Duc, Paray-le-Monial, and the chapel at Berzé-la-Ville. 

The pre-Romanesque churches include St. Peter’s in 
Rome (from the Alpharanus measurements), St.-Martin 
d’Autun of c. 600 a.D. (from the 1658 plan in the Archives 
Nationales with a scale on it), the St. Gall plan of 820, and 
Charlieu 1 of c. 872 A.D. 

Once the length of the ‘foot’ was established for each 
church the dimensions of all of them turned out to be in 
multiples of threes, fours, fives, sevens, and tens. One of 
the numbers was used as the basis for dimensions of 
length and another for dimensions of breadth. 

Romainmdtier had threes in lengths and sevens in 
widths, Baume-les-Moines had threes and fours, Gigny 
threes and sevens, Chapaize sevens and fours, Bourbon- 
Lancy threes and fours, Charlieu 1 sevens and fours, 
Anzy-le-Duc threes and fours, Paray-le-Monial fours and 
threes, St.-Bénigne of Dijon sevens and fours, and Berzé- 
la-Ville fours and threes. Of the pre-Romanesque churches 
St. Peter’s had fours and fives, St.-Martin d’Autun fours 
and sevens, St. Gall plan of 820 fours and tens, and Char- 
lieu 1 fours and sevens. The same system was found by 
Kenneth Conant in Cluny u, which had sevens in lengths 
and fours in widths (figs. 1-14).* In the appendix will be 


4. Kenneth J. Conant, ‘Mediaeval Academy Excavations at Cluny, 
vil, Final Stages of the Project’, Speculum xxix (January 1954), 
1-43. 
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found the measurements, in terms of centimeters, of the 
dimensions in feet given on the plans. 

In addition, if one looks closely at the numbers given on 
the plans, it will be apparent that the designers also de- 
lighted in number combinations for parts of their churches 
which would not only contain multiples of the major two 
numbers but also multiples of one or others of the magic 
series—threes, fours, fives, sevens, and tens—or in com- 
binations which could give not only the crossed numbers 
but also multiples of one or both of them in two directions. 
Thus Gigny, which uses threes in lengths and sevens 
in widths, has a nave 21 by 84 which can give threes and 
sevens, threes and threes, and sevens and sevens, and has 
a crossing 18 by 21 which can give threes and threes as 
well as the major system of threes and sevens. Baume- 
les-Moines, using threes in lengths and fours in widths, 
has a transept 18 by 100 which gives threes and tens 
as well as threes and fours, a nave 28 by 147 which can 
be fours and threes or sevens, sevens and sevens, and 
a width of nave and aisles of 60 which is divisible by tens 
and threes as well as fours. And Charlieu 1 has superim- 
posed on the major system of fours and sevens a most 
complex series of other numbers, making it somewhat dif- 
ficult to recognize the major system (fig. 4). St.-Bénigne’s 
rotunda diameter of 56 is divisible by both four and seven 
(the church couldn’t fit the system otherwise) and the 
Lady Chapel of Odilo’s monastery at Cluny was 20 by 45 
which can give combinations of threes, fours, and fives.® 
In fact almost every building has some dimensions which 
might make one mistake the number system, if one did not 
have enough other measurements to prove the main ar- 
rangement. Thus, in attempting to make reconstructions 
of the abbey church of St. Gall from the famous plan of 
820, scholars, noting the length of 200 feet, the aisle width 
of 20, and the nave width of 40 feet, all of which are marked 
on the plan, have generally assumed that the building was 
done in a consistent modular system of tens in both length 
and breadth. There are other numbers, however, given on 
the plan which indicate the system: the twelve-foot inter- 
columniations of the nave, which have only the common 
denominator four with the 200 of the whole length, and 
the ten of the intercolumniations of the colonnade around 
the western apse, which is the common denominator for 
the 20 and 40 widths noted for the nave and aisles. 

What can all this mean? Why do only these numbers 
appear and why does one find crossing of diferent num- 
bers? These are the numbers (with the exception of five) 
which distinguish the Book of the Revelation of St. John. 
Scenes from the Apocalypse are familiar ones on the walls 
of churches from Early Christian times through the Ro- 
manesque period, but why should the numbers of the 
Apocalypse appear in church plans? 


5. Conant, ‘Excavations at Cluny, vim’, pp. 1-43. 
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The answer to the riddle must lie in the attitude of the 
Early Christian and Mediaeval world towards number, an 
attitude which the modern world has almost completely 
forgotten. And architectural studies have been so concen- 
trated on form and function that most architectural his- 
torians, even specialists in the middle ages, know little of 
the central rédle played by number in mediaeval thinking. 
It may not be amiss, then, to consider the subject. 

Three, four, five, seven, and ten are the sacred numbers 
of the middle ages, but symbolic meanings attached to 
them long before the Christian era.® The most superficial 
reading of the Old Testament makes it obvious that num- 
bers are used in a way which indicates that they have partly 
lost their numerical force and have passed over into the 
province of symbolic signs. The symbolic character of the 
numbers is an inheritance from the civilizations of the 
Mesopotamian area. The early Christians naturally ab- 
sorbed the number symbolism of the Old Testament, but 
their ideas were affected also by the attitude towards num- 
ber of the contemporary Neo-Pythagoreans and Gnostics. 

The importance of number to the early church is well 
expressed by Augustine: ‘. . . for there is a relation of 
numbers which cannot possibly be impaired or altered.” 
And again ‘. . . we must not despise the science of num- 
bers, which in many passages of Holy Scripture, is found 
to be of eminent service to the careful interpreter. Neither 
has it been without reason numbered among God’s praises, 
**thou hast ordered all things in number, and measure and 
weight’’.* And again ‘Ignorance of numbers . . . prevents 
us from understanding things that are set down in Scrip- 
ture in a figurative and mystical way.” 

Three in the pre-Christian world was a number of divin- 
ity and continued to have the same connotations under 
the Christians as a result of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Four was the number of the earth, by analogy of the four 
cardinal directions, etc. Five was the number of living 
things because of the five senses, but became a spiritual 
number under the Christians. 

On number four Irenaeus of Lyon writes: ‘It is not pos- 
sible that the Gospels can be either more or fewer in num- 
ber than they are. For, since there are four zones of the 


6. Virgil Hopper, in Mediaeval Number Symbolism (New York, 
1938), gives an admirable and very well documented discussion of 
the origins of number symbolism in the ancient civilizations of the 
Eastern Mediterranean and its continuation and development in the 
Christian world from the beginning through the end of the middle 
ages. 

7. The Works of Aurelius Augustine, trans. by Marcus Dods, 15 
vols. (Edinburgh, 1871-1876), ‘On the Morals of the Manichaeans’, 
XI, 24. 

8. Works of Augustine, ‘The City of God’, x1, 30. 

9. Works of Augustine, ‘On Christian Doctrine’, 1, 25. 





world in which we live, and four principal winds, while 
the church is scattered throughout all the world, and the 
‘pillar and ground” of the church is the gospel and spirit 
of life; it is fitting that she should have four pillars. . . . He 
who was manifested to men, has given us the gospels un- 
der four aspects, but bound together by one spirit... . 
For the living creatures are quadriform, and the Gospel is 
quadriform.””” 

On number five, in refuting the Gnostics, Irenaeus 
writes: ‘.. . that number which is called five, which agrees 
in no respect with their argument, and does not harmo- 
nize with their system . . . will be proved . . . from the 
Scriptures. Soter (Saviour) is a name of five letters; Pater, 
too, contains five letters; Agape (love), too, consists of five 
letters; and our Lord, after blessing the five loaves, fed 
with them five thousand men . . . . The very form of the 
cross, too, has five extremities, two in length, two in 
breadth, and one in the middle, on which the person rests 
who is fixed by the nails. Each of our hands has five fin- 
gers; we have also five senses.” 

Concerning seven Augustine writes: ‘Much more might 
be said about the perfection of the number seven. . . . Suf- 
fice it here to say that three is the first whole number that 
is odd, four the first that is even, and of these two seven is 
composed.” On this account it is often put for all num- 
bers together. ... And many . . . such instances are found 
in the divine authorities, in which the number seven is. . . 
commonly used to express the whole, or completeness of 
anything.”* ‘. . . the number seven itself, which is often 
used to represent the notion of the universe, and is often 
applied to the Church on the ground of her likeness to the 


10. Irenaeus, trans. by Alexander Roberts and W. H. Rambaut, 
Ante-Nicene Christian Library, vols. v and 1x (Edinburgh, 1868), 
‘Against Heresies’, 111, 11, 8. 

11. Jrenaeus, ‘Against Heresies’, 11, 24, 4. 

12. Three and four were major numbers in the Pythagorean sys- 
tem because the Pythagoreans conceived of mathematics in geomet- 
ric terms. Thus one was thought of as a point, two as two points, etc. 
Two points joined make a line, but with three points can be made a 
triangle and with four points a pyramid. Because three is the small- 
est number which can represent surface it was thought of as the first 
‘real’ number, and four the second ‘real’ number because it can rep- 
resent a solid. Three, then, being the first real number is also the 
first odd number, and thus four is the first even number. Three was 
also considered representative of all reality because it is not only the 
image of surface, but also has a beginning, middle, and end. 

Seven was one of the great astrological numbers of the Near East- 
ern world. Its importance and its close relation to four is ascribed to 
the observation of the four phases of the moon occurring in a cycle 
of twenty-eight days. The discovery of the seven Pleiades, the seven 
stars of the Great Bear, the seven planets, etc., gave to seven the 
meaning of wisdom. See Hopper, Mediaeval Number Symbolism. The 
division by Augustine into three and four, however, reflects Neo- 
Pythagoreanism. 

13. Works of Augustine, “The City of God’, x1, 31. 
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universe.”!4 ‘For this reason the Apostle John writes in the 
Apocalypse to seven churches.”!* 

On ten Augustine writes: ‘. . . This number ten signi- 
fies perfection;’* for to the number seven, which embraces 
all created things, is added the trinity of the creator.’ In 
this case Augustine takes the universal ten of the Pythag- 
oreans and divides it in accordance with seven and three. 
The Ten Commandments, also, under the Christians were 
divided into two tables, one with three precepts which 
pertain to the love of God in heart, mind, and soul, and 
the other of seven precepts which concern the love of 
neighbor, these being sevenfold to signify the threefold 
soul added to the fourfold body.’® 

Certain multiples of the sacred numbers took on special 
meanings. Thus eight became the symbol of salvation and 
regeneration. Augustine makes this clear: ‘If, in reading 
Genesis, you search the record of the seven days, you will 
find that there was no evening of the seventh day, which 
signified that the rest of which it was a type was eternal... 
hence the eighth day also will have eternal blessedness . . . 
the eighth day, which is the first day of the week, repre- 
sents to us that original life, not taken away, but made 
eternal.”!® 

And on the number twelve Augustine also sets the seal 
of Christian meaning :” ‘It was not, then, without a pur- 
pose that the Lord made choice of twelve discipies, but to 


14. Works of Augustine, ‘Letter tv’, Chapter v, 9. 

15. Works of Augustine, ‘Letter tv’, Chapter v1, 10. 

In other words by writing to seven churches John wrote to all 
churches—seven being the symbol of all or completeness. This idea 
of seven must account for the many groups of sevens of the middle 
ages: the seven virtues and seven vices, the seven liberal arts, etc. 
Something of the same meaning for seven might seem to be expressed 
by Bishop Durandus of the thirteenth century when he writes on the 
consecration of an altar: ‘... the bishop goeth seven times round the 
altar. Firstly to signify that he ought to exercise care for all. . .” But 
later he continues, °. . . the altar is sprinkled seven times with water 
to notify that in baptism the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit be con- 
ferred. . . . For the seven aspersions of water be the seven out- 
pourings of the Blood of Christ.’ Rationale Divinorum Officiorum, 
trans. by John M. Neale and Benjamin Webb (Leeds, 1893), Book 1, 
‘The Symbolism of Churches and Church Ornaments’. 

16. This is essentially Pythagorean. Ten was considered the most 
important of all numbers because it contained all numbers. It was, 
then, the number of totality. 

17. Works of Augustine, ‘Reply to Manichaeus’ Fundamental 
Epistle’, x, 11. 

18. Hopper, Mediaeval Number Symbolism, p. 114, who quotes 
Honorius of Autun. 

19. Works of Augustine, ‘Letter tv’, Chapter 1x, 16; and Chapter 
%; 17. 

20. In the Mesopotamian system twelve, being the number of the 
hours of the day and the number of the signs of the zodiac, was con- 
sidered the most important multiple of four. The signs were con- 
sidered to be the rulers of the twelve months of the year. Four, 
seven, and twelve were the great astrological numbers of Mesopo- 
tamia. 
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indicate that He Himself is the spiritual Day. Let the 
hours then attend upon the Day, let them preach the Day, 
be made known and illuminated by the Day, and by the 
preaching of the hours may the world believe in Day.” 
And again: ‘.. . This saying, “I have chosen you twelve”, 
may be understood in this way, that twelve is a sacred 
number. . . . because they were to make known the Trinity 
throughout the whole world, that is, throughout the four 
quarters of the world. That is the reason of the three times 
four.’ 

The Apocalypse merely reflects the number symbolism 
of the period in which it was written. But the fact that it 
was considered an authentic part of the New Testament 
most certainly aided the development of number symbol- 
ism as far as the Christian Church was concerned. It was 
read and re-read by the great leaders of the church and 
the meaning of its numbers discussed again and again. 

Throughout the middle ages numbers formed an inte- 
gral part of theological and secular thought. Beginning 
with such early men as Irenaeus of Lyon, continuing 
through Ambrose and Augustine, Isidore of Seville, Ra- 
banus Maurus, Hugo of St. Victor, Albertus Magnus, and 
Thomas Aquinas, number was a constant preoccupation. 

The Rule of St. Benedict is full of just these numbers.” 
There are four kinds of monks, seventy-two instruments 
of good works, twelve degrees of humility, seven canoni- 
cal hours. ‘As the prophet saith: ‘‘Seven times in the day 
have I given praise to Thee.”’ And we shall observe this 
sacred number of seven if, at the times of Lauds, Prime, 
Tierce, Sect, None, Vespers and Compline, we fulfil the 
duties of our service.’ And St. Benedict’s directions for 
the form and content of each office are in terms of the 
numbers. The mediaeval pontifical Mass, as described in 
the Ordo Romanus 1,” and the consecration ceremonies 
of a church, as described by Durandus, are arranged in 
accordance with these numbers. And the Church to this 
day continues much of the number usage of the middle 
ages.” 

Only the sacred numbers—threes, fours, fives, sevens, 
and tens—appear in the church plans described above. 
The conclusion can hardly be avoided that they are there 
for symbolic reasons. The designers, by crossing two sets 
of numbers, could include heaven and earth in the very 
measurements of their churches. As all other things per- 
taining to the church were embodiments of mediaeval 


21. Works of Augustine, ‘On the Gospel of John’, Tract x11x, 8. 

22. Works of Augustine, ‘On the Gospel of John’, Tract xtrx, 8. 

23. The Rule of St. Benedict, ed. and trans. by D. O. H. Blain, 
grd ed. (Fort Augustus, N. B., 1914). 

24. Ordo Romanus Primus, trans. by E. G. Cuthbert F. Atchley 
(London, 1905). 

25. Richard Challoner, The Catholic Christian Instructed (New 
York, n.d.). 
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number symbolism, it would seem not unlikely that the 
dimensions of the churches were also symbolic. Perhaps 
in this architectural use of symbolic numbers is some of 
the ‘content’ suggested by Krautheimer in his article on 
copies of the Holy Sepulchre.” 

The number of churches cited, though not enough to 
prove the point conclusively, is sufficient to make it very 
probable that the system of numbers described was the 
standard one for churchesat least through the Romanesque 
period. Such a system, in any case, would make under- 
standable the diversity in proportions and also the pre- 
dominance of rectangles, rather than squares, in pre- 
Romanesque and Romanesque church plans. From a struc- 
tural point of view it would obviously be far simpler to 
make nave and transept the same width, but crossings are 
persistently rectangular,” as well as nave and aisle bays. 
It is necessary to stress this matter because the ‘squaring 
up’ of church plans, so common in publications of archi- 
tectural studies, has obscured the réle played by the rec- 
tangle in mediaeval church architecture and has given 
rise, it would seem, to the idea currently gaining popu- 
larity of the ‘square schematism’ of the Romanesque. 

Such a number system can also explain many of the 
puzzling differences in dimensions between churches 
which are considered to have a common prototype, such 
as Chapaize, Baume-les-Moines, Gigny, Romainmétier, 
Bourbon-Lancy, Anzy-le-Duc, and Charlieu, which are 
all thought to be derived from Cluny m. The general type 
of plan of Cluny 1 has been worked into essentially in- 
dividual creations by the use of different sets of numbers. 

And methods of laying out buildings are revealed in the 
grids exposed by the number system. Some churches are 
done in terms of wall centers, some interior measures, and 
some a mixture of these. A comparison of the plans of 
Charlieu mm and Anzy-le-Duc (figs. 11 and 12) shows that 
they differ not only in number system but also in layout. 

More information is necessary before it can be deter- 
mined whether the number system was also used in eleva- 
tions. There is, however, a little evidence in the affirma- 
tive. The height under the soffits of the nave arcade at 
Charlieu m1 is twenty-one feet and the height under the 
nave vault, if one assumes, as is reasonable, that the center 
of the arc was the same as that of the facade window, is 
exactly forty-two feet. 


26. Krautheimer, ‘Introduction to an “Iconography of Mediaeval 
Architecture” ’, pp. 1-38. 

27. Square crossings do exist, of course, as at La Charité-sur-Loire 
and St. Etienne of Nevers. St. Etienne’s crossing is twenty-four by 
twenty-four feet of 29.5 cms. The system is fours in length and 
threes in width. At La Charité the crossing is thirty by thirty feet of 
29.5 cms. and the system seems to be tens in length and threes in 


width. 
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1. Sketch plan, St. Peter’s, Rome. 29.5-cm. foot (drawn by Albert 
Hoffman). 


APPENDIX 


The scales on all the plans are in meters. The dimensions are in the 
units of measure indicated on each plan caption. 


Figure 1. St. Peter’s, Rome, c. 325 A.D. 

Number system: fours and fives. 
The measurements are taken from Tiberius Alpharanus, De basilicae 
Vaticanae antiquissima et nova structura, ed. M. Ceratti (Rome, 1914). 
A palm is 22.3 cms. long according to Richard Krautheimer, ‘Caro- 
lingian Revival of Early Christian Architecture’, Art Bulletin 
(March 1942), p. 11, n. 83, and, according to the same source, the 
walls are 145 cms. thick. 


29.5-cm. foot. 


Nave length (interior), 406 palms=go053.8 cms. 
Nave length (centers) 9198.8 cms. (9204=312 feet). 
Transept width (interior), 78 palms=1739 cms. 
Transept width (centers) 1884 cms. (1887.5=64 feet). 
Church width (interior), 285 palms=6355.5 cms. 
Church width (centers) 6500.5 cms. (6490= 220 feet). 
Nave width (interior), 106 palms=2363.8 cms. 

Nave columns 6 palms 133.8 cms. 
Nave width (centers) 2497.6 cms. (2507=85 feet). 
Transept length (interior), 390 palms=8697 cms. 
Transept length (centers) 8842 cms. (8850= 300 feet). 


Whole length (interior), 11,919 cms. (11,918= 408 feet). 
(This is found by addition. The apse was 44 palms deep.) 
































2. Detail of monastery plan of 1658, St.-Martin, Autun. 29.5-cm. 
foot (courtesy Archives Nationales). 


The measurements are given by Alpharanus in whole palms and 
therefore cannot be strictly accurate because the palm of 22.3 cms. 
has no common denominator with the foot of 29.5 cms , and also be- 
cause the system seems to be in wall centers except for the over-all 
length. 

In connection with the length of the transept it might be men- 
tioned that Tau (or T) was the symbol for 300 in Greek and to the 
Christians T symbolized the cross. Therefore 300 symbolized the 
cross. Letter of Barnabus, Ante-Nicene Christian Library, tv, 117. 

There is some doubt now as to whether the transept and the apse 
belong to Constantine’s building, according to reports of recent ex- 
cavations which the author has not seen. But evidence from other 
churches with later constructions shows that the number system 
would not necessarily be forgotten. 
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3. Sketch plan, St. Gall, Switzerland (drawn by author after plan of 
820 A.D. in St. Gall). 


Figure 2. St.-Martin, Autun, c. 600 A.D. 
Number system: fours and sevens. 
The measurements were made with the aid of a scale which exists on 

another part of the plan. 


29.5-cm. foot. 


Figure 3. St. Gall, Switzerland. 

Number system: fours and tens. 
The underlined measurements are to be found on the plan of 820. 
The transept was made thirty-two feet wide because on the plan of 
820 it is indicated to be the same width as the dormitory. The bed 
arrangement of the dormitory shows the room to be thirty-two feet 
wide. The sixteen foot depth of the western apse is conjectural, but 
the semicircular plan of it, and the colonnade around it, results from 
the ten foot intercolumniations given on the plan for the colonnade. 
The 108 foot length of the nave is derived from the number of col- 
umns indicated on the plan and their twelve foot intercolumnia- 
tions. The forty-four foot depth of the main apse is what is left over 
after the other longitudinal measures have been subtracted. The 
100 foot length of the transept is conjectural. 

The ‘foot’ may very well have been 33.27 cms. This is the foot 
used at St. Gall according to Josef Hecht in Der Romanische Kirchen- 
bau des Bodenseegebietes (Basel, 1928). 


Figure 4. Charlieu I, Loire, c. 872 4.D. 
Number system: fours and sevens. 

Apse radius (to wall center), 207 cms. (207.2=7 feet). 
Sanctuary width (centers), 1036 cms. (1036= 35 feet). 
Facade towers (width between centers), 1243 cms. (1243.2= 42 feet). 
Apse center to line between eastern towers, 205 cms. (207.2=7 feet). 
Round buttresses of east end (centers) average 298 cms. 

(296=10 feet). 


29.6-cm. foot. 
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4. Sketch plan, Charlieu 1, Loire. 29.6-cm. foot (drawn by author). 


Sanctuary length (from center of apse to center of west wall), 
1180 cms. 1184=40 feet). 
Nave length (centers), 2366 cms. (2368=80 feet). 
Round buttresses of nave (centers across), 1305 cms. (1302.4=44). 
Northwest tower to next round buttress (centers), 830 cms. 
(828.8=28 feet). 
North wall buttresses (centers), 828 cms. (828.8= 28 feet). 
North wall, eastern round buttress to end of nave (centers), 705 cms. 
(710.4=24 feet), 


Figure 5. St. Bénigne, Dijon, c. 1000-1017 A.D. 
Number system: sevens and fours. 
All the measurements except the length of the nave and the full 
length of the church are taken directly from the plan published by 
Dom Plancher in Histoire générale et particuliére de la Bourgogne 
(Dijon, 1739), 1, with the aid of the scales in Royal feet included on 
two of the engravings. The full length of the building is derived from 
the Chronicon Sancti Benigni Divionensis, manuscript in Dijon City 
Library published by Victor Mortet in Receuil de Textes (Paris, 1911), 
which says that the building was about (‘ferme’) 200 cubits long. A 
cubit is eighteen inches long, hence the full length is about 300 feet. 
The cubit is an awkwardly long unit of measure and is not the 
measure used by the builders. Thus the dimensions, given in whole 
cubits by the chronicler, are all a little inaccurate: the diameter of 
the rotunda is given as 37 cubits (55.5 feet) and the width of the 
basilica 53 cubits (80.5 feet). Plancher’s plan shows the rotunda to 
have been 56 feet wide and the church 80 feet wide. 


29.5-cm. foot. 





Figure6. Chapaize, Saéne-et-Lotre,c. 1000 A.D. 33-cm. foot. 
Number system: sevens and fours. 


Nave width (centers), 662 cms. (660=20 feet). 

Nave length, through north line of piers (centers), 2083.5 cms. 
(2079=63 feet). 

Church width (interior), 1320 cms. (1320= 40 feet). 

Crossing width, east side (centers), 662 cms. (660=20 feet). 

Crossing depth, south side (centers), 459.5 cms. (462=14 feet). 

Whole length of church (interior), 3463.5 mcs. (3465=105). 


The church was rebuilt in the east end during the twelfth cen- 
tury, but apparently the number system was remembered and the 
total length made to conform with it. 


Figure 7. Romainmétier, Switzerland, c. 1000-1049 A.D. 34-cm foot. 
Number system: threes and sevens. 
Nave length (centers) through north line of piers, 2142.5 cms. 
(2142=63 feet). 
Nave length through south line of piers is 22 cms. longer. 
Nave width (centers), 714 cms. (714=21 feet). 
Transept width (centers), 610 to 615 cms. (612=18 feet). 
Transept length (centers), 2604 cms. (2618=77 feet). 
This is based on twice the length from the center of the church to 
the center of the north wall. The south transept end has been re- 
built. 
Choir width (centers), 1904.5 cms. (1904=56 feet). 
Sanctuary bay depth (to center of main apse), 715 cms. 
(712=21 feet). 
Sanctuary north aisle depth (centers), 1024 cms. (1020= 90 feet). 
Nave width (inside aisle responds), east end, 1415.5 cms. 
Nave width (inside aisle responds), west end, 1428 cms. 
(1428= 42 feet). 


Figure 8. Bourbon-Lancy, Saéne-et-Loire,c.1040 A.D. 34-cm. foot. 
Number system: threes and fours. 

Nave width (interior), 537 to 547 cms. (544=16 feet). 

Church width (centers), 1508 cms. (1496= 44 feet). 

Transept length (centers), 2589 to 2591 cms. (2584=76 feet). 

Transept width (centers), 609.5 cms. (612= 18 feet). 

Crossing depth (centers), 613.5 (612=18 feet). 

Crossing depth (interior), 513.5 cms. (510=15 feet). 

Side apse widths (interior), 270, 272, 274, 274 cms. (272=8 feet). 

Bay in front of main apse width (interior), 540 cms. (544=16 feet). 

Between centers of aisle apses, 1085 cms. (1088= 332 feet). 

Between centers of transept apses, 1912 cms. (1904=56 feet). 

Depths of side apses, 208, 210, 207, 219 cms. (204=6 feet). 

Depth of choir (centers), 1230 cms. (1220=: 36 feet). 

Nave length (centers), 2652 cms. (2652=78 feet). 


Figure 9. Baume-les-Moines, Jura, twelfth century(?) 31-cm. foot. 
Number system: threes and fours. 
Nave width (centers), 855 to 857 cms. (868=28 feet). 
Church width (centers), 1854.5 to 1876.5 cms. (1860=6o0 feet). 
Transept length (centers), 3101.5 cms. (3100= 100 feet). 
Based on twice the length from the center of the church to the 
center of the south wall. The north transept has been destroyed. 
Between centers of aisle apses, 1363.5 cms. (1364=44 feet). 
Crossing depth (centers), 555 cms. (558=18 feet). 
Transept width (interior), 468.5 cms. (465=15 feet). 
Nave length (pier centers), 4557 cms. (4557=147 feet). 
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5. Plan, St. Bénigne, Dijon. 29.5-cm. foot (drawn by Alice Sunder- 6. Sketch plan, Chapaize, Sadne-et-Loire. 33-cm. foot (drawn by 
land Wethey after Plancher, Histoire, and the Directoire plan of author). 
1791). 
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7. Sketch plan, Romainmdtier, Switzerland. 34-cm. foot (drawn 8. Sketch plan, Bourbon-Lancy, Saéne-et-Loire. 34-cm. foot (drawn 
by author). by author). 
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g. Sketch plan, Baume-les-Moines, Jura. 31-cm. foot (drawn by 10. Sketch plan, Gigny, Jura. 33-cm. foot (drawn by author). 
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author). 


11. Plan, Anzy-le-Duc, Saéne-et-Loire. 31.5-cm. foot (drawn by 


author). 
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12. Plan, Charlieu m1, Loire. 34-cm. foot (drawn by author). 
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Figure 10. Gigny, Jura, eleventh century. 33-cm. foot. 
Number system: threes and sevens. 
Nave width at apse (centers), 693 (sanctuary) to 705 (facade) cms. 
(693= 21 feet). 
Nave length (pier centers), 2777 cms. (2772=84 feet). 
Church width (centers), 1608 cms. (1617=49 feet). 
Between centers of aisle apses, 1150 cms. (1155=35 feet). 
Between centers of transept apses, 2070 cms. (2079=63 feet). 
Transept length (centers), 2546 cms. (2541=77 feet). 
Transept width (centers), 598.5 cms. (594= 18 feet). 


Figure 11. Anzy-le-Duc, Saéne-et-Loire, eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

31.5-cm. foot. 
Number system: threes and fours. 

Full length (interior), 4420 cms. (4410=140 feet). 

Nave length (through transept wall), 2649 cms. (2643=84 feet). 

Transept width (interior), 565 cms. (567=:18 feet). 

Transept length, east side (centers), 2521 cms. (2520=80 feet). 

Between centers of aisle apses, 1132 cms. (1133.5=36 feet). 

Between centers of transept apses, 2030 cms. (2016=64 feet). 

Depth of sanctuary (interior), 942 cms. (945 = 30 feet). 

Depth of north transept apse (interior), 285 cms. (283.5=g feet). 


The transverse interior measurements seem to have been ignored 


as far as the system is concerned, hence the nave has the meaningless 
interior width of 19% feet. 


Figure 12. Charlieu III, Loire, eleventh century. 34-cm. fool. 
Number system: sevens and fours. 

Full length (centers), 5005 cms. (4998=147 feet). 

Nave length (interior) north side, 2390 cms.; south side, 2385 cms. 

(2380=70 feet). 

Nave width (interior), 675 cms. (680=:20 feet). 

Transept width (interior), 715 cms. (714=21 feet). 

North transept apse depth (interior), 480 cms. (476=14 feet). 

North transept apse width (interior), 270 cms. (272=8 feet). 

Sanctuary depth (interior), 1190 cms. (1190= 35 feet). 

Transept, one half to north (centers), 1355 cms. (1360=40 feet). 

Sanctuary aisle depth (interior), 955 cms. (952=28 feet). 


Figure 13. Berzé-la-Ville, Saéne-et-Loire, twelfth century. 
29.5-cm. foot. 
Number system: fours and threes. 
Nave width (interior), 531 cms. (531=18 feet). 
Nave length (interior), north side, 707.5 cms.; south side, 699.5 cms. 
(708= 24 feet). 
Full length (interior), 1301.5 cms. (1298= 44 feet). 


Figure 14. Paray-le-Monial, Saéne-et-Loire, twelfth century. 
29.5-cm. foot. 
Number system: fours and threes. 
Full length (interior), to east side of ambulatory, 4488 cms. 
(4484=152 feet). 
Nave length through transept wall, north side, 2114.5 cms.; 
south side, 2122.5 cms. (2124=72 feet). 
Nave length (interior), north side, 1998.5 cms.; 
south side, 2007.5 cms. (2006=-68 feet). 
Transept width at crossing, 707.5 and 709.5 cms. (708=-24 feet). 
Transept length (interior), 4159 cms. (4158.5=141 feet). 
This is based on twice the length from the center of the church to 
the north wall. The end of the south transept has been reworked. 
Nave width (interior), 791.5 to 787.5 cms. (796.5=27 feet). 
Church width (interior), 2214 to 2198 cms. (2212=75 feet). 
Full length from center of ambulatory colonnade, 4134 cms. 
(4130=140 feet). 
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13. Plan, Berzé-la-Ville, Saéne-et-Loire. 29.5-cm. foot (from Jean 
Virey, Les églises romanes de l’ancien diocése de Macon, Macon, 1935, 
p. 85). 




















14. Plan, Paray-le-Monial, Saéne-et-Loire. 29.5-cm foot (from Joan 
Evans, The Romanesque Architecture of the Order of Cluny, Cambridge, 
1938, fig. 15. This plan is by Millet c. 1880 but is published without 
reference). 








Godey’s Choice” 


GEORGE L. HERSEY Bucknell University 


STuDENTs of mid-nineteenth-century architecture often 
cite the famous villa books of the period as indices to the 
state of Victorian domestic architecture. In studies of the 
latter part of the century specialized architectural publica- 
tions usually perform a similar function. A third source of 
information is the popular press, in which architectural 
ideas, though less fully treated, were more widely com- 
municated and (in the case of domestic architecture) per- 
haps more widely put into practice. Unfortunately for the 
architectural historian, few popular newspapers and mag- 
azines in America dealt in any consistent way with domes- 
tic architecture. For this reason, Godey’s Lady’s Book and 
Lady’s Magazine,’ which between 1846 and 1892 pub- 
lished some 450 house designs, is perhaps worth consid- 
ering as a source book of popular architectural taste. 

The importance of Godey’s Lady’s Book was greatest in 
the forties, fifties, and sixties. It was then in all probability 
the most widely read monthly magazine in the country.” 
‘Everywhere’, wrote the publisher, Louis Antoine Godey, 
in 1849, ‘have we received credit for our efforts to im- 
prove the cottage architecture of our country, and we have 
the proud satisfaction of knowing that hundreds of cot- 
tages have been built from plans that we have published. 
In one place not far from us, it has been suggested to call 


*It is a pleasure to acknowledge the great assistance of Mrs. 
Blanche K. Baughman of the Bucknell library, in the preparation of 
this paper. 

1. Ruth E. Finley, The Lady of Godey’s: Sarah Josepha Hale( Phil- 
adelphia, 1931) and Isabelle Webb Entrikin, Sarah Josepha Hale and 
Godzy’s Lady’s Book (Philadelphia, 1946), although primarily con- 
cerned with the magazine’s famous editor, give the fullest modern 
accounts of the magazine’s career. 

2. According to Entrikin, Sarah Hale, p. 103, there was a press 
run of 70,000 in 1850. Finley, in The Lady of Godey’s, p. 18, calls it 
the most widely circulated magazine in the country. Godey’s, LXXVIII 
(1869), 99, boasted 500,000 readers. 
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the place Godeyville, so numerous have been the cottages 
put up there from our plans.”* Some years later Godey re- 
ported that more than 4,000 cottages and villas had been 
erected from plans published in the magazine.* And in 
October 1875, Isaac H. Hobbs, Jr., who was Godey’s 
chief architectural contributor, boasted that 100 houses a 
year were being built, with adaptations, from one of his 
basic designs.° 

These ‘Lady’s Book houses’, as they came to be called, 
reduced architecture to the status of fashionable costume. 
But in becoming subject to fashion, Godey’s architecture 
became ipso facto popular, a subject of concern to a large 
number of middle class woman readers who had previously 
left such pastimes to the rich. Godey’s model villas pro- 
vided norms which helped his ladies to understand the 
possibilities of their new interest and to become articulate 
in the matter of domestic architecture. To keep his read- 
ers interested, Godey and his architects were forced, like 
all arbiters of fashion, into a restless experimentalism. 
The mercurial fluctuations of the new modes created in- 
teresting, if irresponsible, variations on the serious archi- 
tectural themes of the day. 

Although Godey’s many competitors also published cot- 
tage and villa designs,* these appeared only spasmodically, 
usually as ‘novelties’ rather than as parts of a complete 
series. Furthermore, only Godey (according to himself) 
published original work. ‘Did it ever occur to our readers 


3. Godey’s, xxxvul (1849), 71. 

4. Godey’s, Lxxvul (1868), 456. 

5. Godey’s, xct (1875), 386. 

6. That is, competitors in the women’s magazine field. General 
magazines seldom or never carried villa designs. 
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that no other magazine gives an original design of any- 
thing?’ Godey asked in 185g. ‘All they publish is cop- 
ied.” As a matter of fact Godey himself had been copying 
regularly for the past twelve years. Only in that very year, 
1859, did he begin to print designs ‘drawn expressly for 
Godey’s Lady’s Book’. This innovation was evidently not 
widely imitated, for as late as 1872 the publisher is still 
pointing to his ‘cottage architecture’ as a unique spe- 
cialty.® 

The earliest designs were taken from English villa 
books like J. B. Papworth’s Rural Residences (1816), J. C. 
Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Cottage, Farm and Villa Archi- 
tecture (1833) and R. Brown’s Domestic Architecture (1842). 
From 1846 to 1854 these and similar works supplied, 
probably unbeknownst to their authors, almost all the 
architectural material that Godey published. Most of his 
selections were from Loudon’s book. Godey seems to have 
favored the curiously massive, yet demure, look we asso- 
ciate with Loudon’s cottages. Such buildings must have 
seemed rather too small for Godey’s readers (fig. 1). 

From 1854 to 1859 there was a marked swing towards 
American architectural books of the more utilitarian vari- 
ety, such as Cleaveland and Backus’s Villa and Farm Cot- 
tages (1856) and C. M. Saxton’s Rural Architecture. 
This practical emphasis was further weighted by such 
things as the inclusion of designs provided by the Had- 
donfield Ready Villa Association, which furnished ready- 
made plans and specifications at nominal cost (Septem- 
ber 1855). A note of elegance was struck with the inclu- 
sion, now and then, of drawings and descriptions from 
Downing’s Country Houses (1853). 

In 1859, as we have seen, work ‘drawn expressly for 
Godey’s Lady’s Book’ began to appear. At first most of 
these designs were supplied by Samuel Sloan,’ who had 


7. Godey’s, t1x (1859), 376. 

8. Godey’s, LXxxv (1872), 545. 

g. This book is apparently rare. It is not in Hitchcock’s Bibliog- 
raphy, nor in the Avery Library. I have never seen a copy and know 
only the illustrations from it published in Godey’s, xtvu1 (1854), 
349-351, 444-446; XLIx (1854), 62-63. 

10. Samuel Sloan (1815-1884) was president of the Philadelphia 
chapter and a Fellow of the American Institute of Architects. He 
wrote a number of architectural books, and founded and edited the 
Architectural Review and American Builders’ Journal (1868-1870), 
which seems to have consisted almost entirely of his own writings. 
Besides a copious domestic practice he designed the old Masonic 
Temple, the Tradesmen’s National Bank, the Philadelphia Savings 
Fund Society Building, and other public buildings in Philadelphia 
and its environs. Later in life he lived in the south, where he de- 
signed the Governor’s Mansion, Raleigh, N. C., among other build- 
ings. His design took second place in the contest for the 1876 Phila- 
delphia Exhibition buildings. This information is taken from The 
American Architect and Building News, xvi (1884), 49; Appleton’s 
Cyclopaedia of American Biography (New York, 1888), v, 550; and 
the Thomas Bentley Illustrated History of the Centennial (New York, 
1876), p. 166. 
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1. Plan and elevation of ‘A Dwelling with three Rooms and other 
Conveniences’ (from Godey’s, xxxIx, 1849). This is taken from 
Loudon’s Encyclopaedia (1833 ed.), design Lxv, p. 203. 


a, entrance lobby; b, kitchen and dining room; c, bedroom; d, back- 
kitchen; f-k, cattle quarters, etc. 


contributed as early as 1852. However, his career as a 
Lady’s Book architect was cut short by Isaac H. Hobbs, Jr.,"? 
who from 1863 to 1877 reigned supreme as ‘Godey’s fa- 
vorite architect’. During most of this period he was the 
only designer represented in the magazine, and his book 
Hobbs’s Architecture lists hundreds of commissions. Al- 
though he never became famous outside the pages of God- 
ey’s, he must have been responsible for the transformation 
of many an American suburb. In 1877 Godey resigned, 
and with him the ‘favorite’ disappeared temporarily. 
Hobbs was succeeded by Theophilus P. Chandler and A. 


11. Hobbs is a more obscure figure than Sloan. He was apparently 
never a member of the A.I.A. He does not appear in any of the stand- 
ard biographical dictionaries, and his dates remain a mystery. He 
wrote Hobbs’s Architecture (Philadelphia, 1873; 2nd ed. rev. and enl. 
1876) and was for a time in practice with his son. 
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2. Plan of a ‘Southern House in the Italian Style’, by Samuel Sloan (from Godey’s, Lx1, 1860, redrawn by author). 


W. Dilks; he returned briefly from 1880 to 1885 and was 
again deposed. Samuel Milligan, Edward Jennings, Ar- 
thur Truscott, and David Woodbury King followed in 
quick succession. In 1886 Hobbs appeared a third time, 
and was deposed at last in favor of Samuel Milligan. The 
series was ended in May 1892 by E. G. W. Dietrich. Six 
years later Godey’s Lady’s Book merged with The Puritan. 


It has been conjectured that Godey did not find his early 
choices from the English villa books to his readers’ taste, 
most of the cottages being rather cramped by American 
standards. Yet the larger type of English house, as given 
in Loudon and elsewhere, must have seemed even less 
suitable; or, at least, he rarely published such buildings. 
The truth is that a new kind of house was needed, mid- 
way between the English villa and the English cottage in 
size. This new house, which we might call the American 
villa, first appeared in Godey’s Lady’s Book in the early 
1850s. The first examples were taken, as we have seen, 
from American books, and this marked the end of direct 
English influence in the magazine. From now on Godey’s 
architectural series was to concern itself almost entirely 
with developing the American villa. With Sloan and 
Hobbs, this development took some quite original, not to 
say idiosyncratic, turns. 

The American villa was seldom laid out in the compact 
manner of its European counterpart. Our balloon frame 
construction provided a good deal of cheap space, and 


ordinary farmsteads were apt to be strung out over a con- 
siderable amount of ground, whereas the model farms in 
England were usually built around an enclosed court. 
This rambling character was immediately present in the 
first American villas that Godey published. Farm outbuild- 
ings have become game rooms and kitchen (fig. 2), but the 
basic layout is still that of a farm. The core of the American 
farmhouse of this period was its central hall with recep- 


tion rooms balanced on either side. The hall, which al- | 


most always contained the stairs, functioned as a kind of 
stem from which the different rooms branched off. This 
arrangement is true of the central block in figure 2, and it 
should be kept in mind when we examine the work of 
Hobbs and Sloan; for many of the Godey designs are ap- 
parently conscious dislocations, distortions, and ambigu- 
ous usages of this classic arrangement. 

Another characteristic of the American villa was the use 
of verandas. These formed an intermediate space between 
house and grounds, thus becoming an important step in 
the achievement of what is sometimes called ‘the inter- 
penetration of inner and outer space’. The veranda may 
have begun as a simple porch framing a principal en- 
trance, have been expanded in the guise of a Greek Re- 
vival portico, and then developed mightily during the 
Gothic and Italian revivals. It provided a low, ground- 
hugging mass (fig. 8) from which the contrasting vertical 
forms of the typical mid-Victorian house might rise and, 
when it surrounded a good part of the house, it brought 
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with it floor-length windows or doors which opened from 
reception rooms directly on to it (figs. 2, 4) —thus under- 
mining the importance of the principal entrance by punc- 
turing the walls with auxiliary entrances. 

These being some of the chief characteristics of the 
American villa, what variations were undertaken by Go- 
dey’s architects? One thing that frequently happened was 
that the hall was dislocated so that while still axial it was 
no longer central. In figure 3 the main mass of the house 
extends to the left of the hall, with only the large parlor to 
balance it on the right. Yet the axial quality of the hall is 
strengthened by its outdoor continuation (in the form of 
a veranda) at the back. The stairs, which normally termi- 
nate the central hall, are in this case thrust off to the left 
in a kind of appendix. In figure 4 the basic arrangement is 
unchanged, except that the whole direction of the house 
is turned at right angles to the front door, which relates to 
the main axial stair hall by means of another appendix. 
There is a clear vista through the stair hall, which has im- 
portant entrances on either end. The rooms on either side 
of this hall are narrowed and stretched out so that they 
take on the aspect of halls themselves, save that they are 
broken up by partitions. The hall-like appearance of the 
front rooms (conservatory, library, and parlor) is in- 
creased by the clear vista obtained from one side to the 
other, like that in the stair hall. The library and conserva- 
tory terminate in two curious, juxtaposed bay windows 
with an interior window communicating between the two, 
possibly to let a little more light into the conservatory. 
The dining room and servants’ area form another long 
thin form, this time without a vista. Thus the idea of the 
plan is based on the classic hall-axis, present not only in 
the hall itself but also in the room groupings. This whole 
complex is then turned on its side and squeezed into a 
wide, shallow shape. 

Godey’s designers also increased the number of axes 
and changed their direction. Isaac Hobbs has given us a 
central hall with a vista clear through (fig. 5). The stairs 
are thrust aside, making the hall completely empty. At the 
front of the house a great V-axis is formed by two large 
reception rooms, and at the back these two forms are re- 
peated, but in a continuous horizontal direction. These 
rooms are all terminated by varied forms of the bay win- 
dow. On the front and sides of the house are centralized 
rotund porches, and on the back is an eccentric veranda 
which shoots unexpectedly way off to the left, ending in 
an attached circular summerhouse. These rounded ac- 
cents in the plan are echoed in the elevations, the house 
being a kind of bouquet of domed towers. Plans based on 
crisscross axes, such as letter forms—especially x, y and 
v—are not infrequent in Godey’s pages. One of the most 
famous is Samue! Sloan’s Oriental villa Longwood (fig. 6). 
This plan is essentially an x, with the trapezoidal spaces 
between the arms filled in with verandas, so that the ex- 
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3. Plan of the residence of John W. Thomas, Chelton Hills, Pa., by 
Isaac H. Hobbs, Jr. (from Godey’s, Lxx1v, 1867, redrawn by author). 
Chelton Hills is now part of Philadelphia. 








4. Plan of a ‘Suburban residence’, built for William M. Weigley, 
Schaefferstown, Pa., by Isaac H. Hobbs and Son (from Godey’s, xc, 
1875, redrawn by author). 











5. Plan of a ‘Villa in the Oriental Style’, by Isaac H. Hobbs (from 
Godey’s, xxii, 1866). 


1, front porch; 2, vestibule; 3, ‘grand hall’; 4, sitting room; 5, parlor; 
6, ‘alcoves’; 7, stair hall; 8, back stairs; g, closet; 10, dumb waiter; 
11, ladies’ retiring room; 12, water closets; 13, dining room; 14, bil- 
liard room; 15, side porches; 16, carriage porch; 17, summer house; 
18, rear porch. 
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6. Plan of a ‘Villa in the Oriental Style’, built for Dr. Haller Nutt, 
Natchez, Miss., by Samuel Sloan (from Godey’s, txu, 1861, redrawn 
by author). 


terior assumes the shape of an octagon. This kind of am- 
biguity, in which the room arrangement assumed one 
clear geometrical shape, and the addition of porches and 
verandas made another, was quite common. The central 
quality of the plan is followed out relentlessly in the mat- 
ter of door distribution. Actually the house has four 
fronts. While the back (upper) porch and door are utili- 
tarian, the other three are quite equal in importance. 

In the 1870s the thirst for experimentation with house 
plans seems to have been quenched. Isaac H. Hobbs, Jr., 
who by now had replaced Sloan as the chief architectural 
contributor, gradually became more compact in his plan- 
ning and ignored the long axial hallways with their com- 
plications and variations: possibly the variations had ob- 
scured the theme. But if Hobbs’s plans had bulged and 
erupted in strange directions, those of his successors 
burst wide open. With the coming of the Queen Anne 
‘living hall’ the idea of the immense one-room house be- 
came popular. Instead of simply hinting at the opening up 
of interior space by means of crisscross vistas and a large 
number of doors, interior walls were now cut out ina very 
bold manner.” But this is a development that is not par- 


12. This development has been revealed in Vincent Scully, The 
Shingle Style (New Haven, 1955). 
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7. ‘A Suburban Villa’, by Samuel Sloan (from Godey’s, Lx1v, 1862). 
According to the description published with this woodcut, ‘its ap- 
pearance excites the admiration of all impassioned judges’. 





8. Eli Slifer House (now Evangelical Home), Lewisburg, Pa. Pub- 
lished as ‘A Picturesque Villa’, by Samuel Sloan in Godey’s, Lxv, 
1862. The house was probably built in 1861 or 1862. 


ticularly well illustrated in Godey’s Lady’s Book, for during 
this period the quality as well as the quantity of the de- 
signs fell off badly. The work of Dilks, Milligan, and their 
successors rarely shows the boldness and eccentricity of 
Hobbs and Sloan, and may safely be ignored. 


The important elevational developments that are illus- 
trated by Godey’s Lady’s Book are most usefully considered 
if the matter of style is set aside. One line of development 
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g. Elevation of a ‘Suburban residence’, by Isaac H. Hobbs and Son 
(from Godey’s, xc, 1875). This is the house in figure 4. 


characterizes Godey’s houses from the fifties to the seven- 
ties irrespective of style: that is the increasing complexity 
of roof and wall forms, and the complementary develop- 
ment of verandas. These complex masses were often or- 
ganized around an axial tower which fulfilled the same 
balancing function for the elevation that the hall did for 
the plan (figs. 7, 8, 9). As if urged upward by the towers, 
the main masses of the house also became higher and nar- 
rower in the sixties. After the Civil War these high- 
shouldered houses were crowned with the mansard roof, 
which made them even higher and narrower (figs. g, 10). 
Although the low-pitched Italian roof disappeared from 
Godey’s pages at this time, the ornate bracketed cornice 
remained, as did the very plastic wall treatments. Where 
earlier Gothic cottages had been content to push out a 
ground floor bay here and a second floor dormer there, de- 
signs like Isaac H. Hobbs’s of April 1875 (fig. 9) took such 
protrusions all up and down the wall. The top cornice 
wriggled and writhed, and jogged in and out, in a most 
spectacular manner. 

This confusion, or richness, was added to by the ubiqui- 
tous veranda. One result of the craze for verandas was that 
the conventional fagade elements of doors and windows 
were obscured. The veranda is a spatial transition but it is 
also a visual screen. In the earlier Godey houses the porch 
had been used to emphasize a door, much as in the Greek 
Revival a portico or colonnade was used to emphasize a 
principal elevation. But now with the multiplicity of en- 
trances, picturesque massing and other concomitants of 
the Gothic and Italianate fashions, no one side of the 





10. A ‘Plantation Residence’, by Isaac H. Hobbs and Son (from 
Godey’s, xcutt, 1876). 


house achieved major importance. The elevational view 
was replaced by the perspective. Looking at the plan of a 
Georgian house, one quickly distinguishes the main front 
from the garden front. Looking at a typical Lady’s Book 
house (fig. 9), only the siting and approach define the 
main front. Architecturally the organization into princi- 
pal and subsidiary elevations is unclear. All sides are open, 
all are articulated with verandas and steps, and one has 
the feeling that one’s host might emerge from almost any- 
where. Sometimes this ambiguity is almost a joke (perhaps 
unintentional), as in figure 8. Here is a very porch-like 
accent in the veranda, reinforced with coupled pillars and 
steps, but leading only to a blank wall. 

Turning to the matter of roof forms, their greatest de- 
velopment in Godey’s pages was heralded in December 
1860 by the appearance of Sloan’s ‘Anglo-French’ man- 
sard. Notably this cottage is surrounded by a deep ver- 
anda. The two most picturesque elements—veranda and 
roof—seem held apart by the cornice. They are poised as 
if ready to mingle as soon as this classicizing barricade is 
removed, a consummation which was achieved in twenty 
years. This quality is to be found in many designs of this 
period, for instance figure 8. 

The early sixties witnessed the arrival of several other 
complicated roofs such as the truncated gable (although 
this had appeared before occasionally) and hipped, gam- 
brel, and berm roofs, concave and convex forms, with 
gables always erupting contradictorily to fend off the dan- 
ger of unity. While in the Italian period, 1860-1870 (fig. 
12), it was not possible to let the roof run right down into 











11. A ‘Park Structure or Seaside Gothic Cottage’, by Isaac H. 
Hobbs and Son (from Godey’s, cv, 1882). 


the porch, still the stiffening function of the top cornice 
was relieved by placing smaller cornices at different levels 
(fig. 9), both above it on a tower, and below it on a veranda 
or wing. This ambiguity of cornice level is almost an ele- 
vational parallel of the ambiguous placement of doors. 
Eclecticism played a réle, too, by suggesting combinations 
of motifs which created new forms such as the unhappy 
top-heaviness of a mansard perched on a deep Italian 
bracketed cornice. 

The next step in the progress of the roof was the oust- 
ing of the low-pitched Italian form and the complete as- 
cendancy of the mansard. This period, in Godey’s, was 
from 1868 to 1875 (see fig. 12). But the Italian tower was 
kept, and even given greater importance capped with the 
mansard roof (figs. 9, 10). Moulding profiles were applied 
to the mansard which began to appear in straight, con- 
cave, convex, cyma recta and cyma reversa forms.!*® Oc- 
casionally two mansards are superimposed dome-fashion 
on a tower, and quite frequently two or more profiles are 
used in the same building (fig. g) .14 


‘ 


13. Hobbs uses the two latter terms. He also refers to roofs like 
that in figure 10 as ‘ogee gamber’. Godey’s, xciv (1877), 194. 

14. Many of Hobbs’s more elaborate designs are supposedly in the 
*Ovo Order of Architecture’, which involves both ‘a law of propor- 
tions’ and ‘a system of evolutions’. It is connected with ‘an aesthetic 
law governing ratios, lines, characters, etc.’, which, says Hobbs, 
‘renders it an easy work to evolve new and original designs . . .” Go- 
dey’s, xcut (1876), 482. 


The seventies gave increased prominence to the man- 
sard. During this decade roof forms became quite fantas- 
tic, often reaching such extravagant heights that they 
ceased to look very much like conventional mansard roofs 
any more. Figure 10, a ‘Plantation Residence’ by Hobbs 
of October 1876 is one of these—like his earlier ‘villa in 
the Oriental Style’ (fig. 5)—essentially a collection of 
towers, only this time with pointed roofs. As the roofs got 
higher and more ponderous the more likely they were, 
figuratively speaking, to topple over. In 1878 these enor- 
mous superstructures (‘Mansard Madness’, Sloan called 
them)” collapsed slantingly over the verandas below to 
provide the characteristic Queen Anne silhouette (fig. 
11). This had been introduced in Godey’s pages by Hobbs’s 
rival, Theophilus P. Chandler, in January 1878. The ‘nat- 
ural’ house with Eastlakian interiors appeared almost ex- 
clusively after this. At least as far as Godey’s was concerned, 
the advent of Queen Anne brought to a halt the battle of 
the styles. 

With the last mansard, Godey’s lost its publisher, who 
resigned in December 1877.'° As has been indicated, the 
architecture of the eighties is less interesting than that of 
any other decade, although some designers had hand- 
some things published. But the chief tendency was toward 
inexpensive beach cottages, many of them not much larger 
than the Loudon cottages of fifty years before. March 1892 
brought with it the first neo-Georgian design, by E. G. W. 
Dietrich, which had Colonial pilasters and a Palladian 
door and window superimposed upon a Queen Anne car- 
cass. The last design published, May 1892, had a com- 
plete set of classic detail. 


15. Sloan, Architectural Review, 11 (1869), 67. 
16. Godey’s, xcvi (1878), 84. 
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12. Chart of the chief domestic architectural styles as presented in 
Godey’s Lady’s Book. 
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It might be interesting to note here the varying fortunes 
of the chief contestants in the battle of the styles. Figure 12 
illustrates the rise and fall of the five most popular stylistic 
jackets in Godey’s Lady’s Book. During the more eclectic 
decades certain designs belonged in more than a single 
category; therefore some of the stylistic nomenclature may 
be questionable. By ‘Regency’ is meant houses like that in 
figure 1. Sometimes names adopted by the designers 
themselves needed to be changed; for example, although 
Hobbs calls figure 11 ‘Gothic’, I put it into the ‘Queen 
Anne’ category, where I think most will agree it belongs. 

The percentage figures were obtained on the basis of 
the number of designs in a given category appearing in 
the stated five-year periods. Thus between 1846 and 1851, 
sixty per cent of the designs published in Godey’s Lady’s 
Book were more or less Gothic in style, thirty-five per cent 
were Regency, and five per cent were Italian. Discrepan- 
cies in the percentz¢e figures are usually due to the omis- 
sion of minor styles such as Swiss, American Bracketed, 
and the like. One statistical weakness should be acknowl- 
edged, and that is that more designs were published in 
some periods than in others. For example, fifty-eight de- 
signs appeared between 1846 and 1851, but only twenty- 
eight between 1886 and 18g0. Nonetheless the chart does 
give a fairly accurate picture of the changing architectural 
tastes of L. A. Godey, and presumably of his many thou- 
sands of readers. 


We may conclude that Godey’s Lady’s Book illustrates 
some of the main tendencies leading up to the triumph of 
Queen Anne. Students of the period will recognize in the 
work published in these pages somewhat retarded echoes 
of the more advanced designs that were being presented 
on the American scene at large. Godey’s function was to 
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popularize rather debased versions of this work for the 
mass market. Therefore, once Godey had located the taste 
for which he had been groping in the forties and fifties, 
the magazine became an interesting index of popular 
taste. Architectural historians know what the prophets 
and critics of architecture were saying during these years. 
But what did the public reply? Apparently Godey’s Lady’s 
Book contains some of the answers. 

Beyond this, Godey’s documents the transition from 
mainly transatlantic to mainly native sources of design in 
domestic architecture. When Godey gave up Loudon, 
Papworth, and Brown, he acknowledged—and through 
him a large American public also acknowledged—the ex- 
istence of American architects. Downing (or should we 
say A. J. Davis?) and Calvert Vaux appeared in Godey’s 
pages, but more importantly the later history of the maga- 
zine reveals the powerful, almost brutal, impact on domes- 
tic architecture of Samuel Sloan and Isaac H. Hobbs, Jr. 
These men, not necessarily in imitation of leading archi- 
tects, conducted a series of sometimes wild and sometimes 
highly ingenious experiments with the architectural prin- 
ciples of their day in the form of complex, rather sophisti- 
cated variations on the classic American farmhouse ar- 
rangement. These experiments helped to liberate the 
thinking of the American householder and do away with 
eighteenth-century and Greek Revival formalism. The 
plans of the Lady’s Book houses prepared the way for the 
wide-open plans of Late Victorian times, and similar free- 
dom in elevational treatments—especially roof forms— 
must have done much to prepare the public for the Shin- 
gle Style and early modern houses. These developments 
have an inner coherence which reveals order in a place 
where many have thought that chaos reigned supreme. 











AMERICAN NOTES 


The Second St. Philip’s, Charleston, 1710-1835 


ANNA WELLS RUTLEDGE 


An important early church destroyed long ago, now all but forgotten 
by architectural historians, is here presented. A fine pencil sketch of 
the same structure has recently come to light and is reproduced 
in figure 1. Altogether a really remarkable record, we think.—Ed. 


In 1710-1711, supervisors were appointed for St. Philip’s 
and directed ‘To build the said Church of Such Height 
and Dimensions and of Such Materials and in such 
Modoll and form as they shall think fitting."! Funds were 
not immediately forthcoming for its completion, however. 
Work dragged on and the unfinished parts were much 
damaged by a hurricane. In the summer of 1714 the Rev. 
Mr. Gideon Johnston, 4.M., the principal promoter, was 
soliciting aid from the Carolina merchants in London.? 
On this trip he carried a ‘Representation’ and ‘Instruc- 
tions given by the Clergy of South Carolina’ to be laid be- 
fore the Bishop of London (1712/13). Johnston said: 


They are now building a large brick Church at Charleston 100 feet 
long in the clear, and 45 feet broad. It is proposed to have a ring of 
bells and an organ in it, all which will cost above £8,000. There was 
but £600 raised when I left that country, and since I came to town, 
the Lords Proprietors, upon my application, have subscribed £500 
more towards it, and I am in hopes I shall get 2 or £ 300 more among 
the merchants trading to that place. But I hope your Lordship will 
give me all the assistance you can for promoting so good and pious a 
work.3 


1. An Act for Erecting a New Brick Church in Charles Town 
1710-11. Fulham Papers (mss, the Church Commissioners, Lon- 
don), misc. S.C. 

2. Frank J. Klingberg, Carolina: The Papers of Commissary Gideon 
Johnston, 1707-1716 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1946), p. 141. 

3. Arthur Henry Hirsch, The Huguenots of South Carolina (Dur- 
ham: Duke University Press, 1928), p. 308. 
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1. View looking south, St. Philip’s Church, Charleston. Pencil 
sketch by Thomas Birch about 1830 (courtesy of Winterthur Mu- 
seum). 


The church was not finished at the time of Johnston’s 
death in 1716, and an act was passed in 1720 for repairing 
and completing it. In 1723 the Rev. Mr. William T. Bull 
wrote there was ‘. . . a new erected Church, not yet en- 
tirely finished, a large, regular and Beautiful Building, 
exceeding any that are in his Majesty’s Dominions in 
America’.! 

But what of the ‘Modoll’ the supervisors chose? And 
why did they choose it? The latter question is, as far as I 
know, unanswered, but—after a hiatus of some fifty years 
—another church source replies to the former. In 1766 
Charles Woodmason, who had been in Carolina since late 
1752, was ordained in England, a year after his 1765 ‘Re- 
port on Religion in the South’ was compiled. He wrote: 


4. Edward McCrady, ‘An Historic Church. The Westminister 
Abbey of South Carolina A Sketch of St. Philip’s Church Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, From the Establishment of the Church of Eng- 
land Under the Royal Charter of 1665 to the Present Time’ (Charles- 
ton, 1897), p. 13; Hirsch, Huguenots, pp. 315-316. 
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St. Philips Charles Town. This church is allowed to be the most elegant 
Religious Edifice in British America. It is built of Brick. Length 100 
feet Breadth 60 Height 40 with a cupula of 50 feet with two Bells & 
a clock and Bell. It has three Porticos before the West North & 
South Doors. It was built from the model of the Jesuits Church at 
Antwerp. Having Galleries all around exceeding well planned for 
sight & hearing. In this church is a good organ, the great organ has 
16 stops—the choir organ 8—It is well ornamented. Has rich pulpit 
cloths & coverings for the Altar and a very large service of Plate... 
Divine service is performed here with great decency & order both 
on Holidays and weekdays.§ 


When St. Philip’s, Charles Town, was being built, and 
very slowly built, the bell tower of St. Ignatius (extra- 
canonically St. Charles Borromeo) was a century old, and 
the body of the great Antwerp Church somewhat older. 
It was richly ornamented and Roman in feeling. This fa- 
mous building was struck by lightning in 1718 and, with 
the exception of the campanile, choir, and two side chap- 
els, was completely consumed; it was rebuilt in the origi- 
nal style but more simply. The Carolina attempt at a 
church in like manner suffered the same fate. It was 
burned in 1835 to be rebuilt on the present site with a 
similar floor plan but enlarged.’ 

The church of St. Philip (that of 1710-1835) was of 
note in its day. The Gentleman’s Magazine in 1753 carried 
an engraving of the west fagade (fig. 2) and explained that 
‘The design was sent us from Charles Town, where it has a 
very advantageous situation, at the upper end of a broad 
extensive street.’”® The east facade of the exterior is delin- 
eated at very small scale in the Bishop Roberts’ water color 
of Charles Town, c. 1735-1740. There still exist two oil 
paintings of the interior reproduced here. One shows the 
chancel end and the other the west end with organ loft. 
They are by Thomas Middleton and John Blake White 
respectively (figs. 3, 4). There is also an oil by White of 
the Conflagration of St. Philip’s.? We are fortunate in hav- 
ing these representations and, too, in having transcripts 
of the inscriptions on the mural tablets.’° In 1765 and 
1766 Thomas You, the silversmith, advertised views of 
St. Michael’s and St. Philip’s in the South Carolina Gazette 
and Country Journal for 17 December and 8 July respec- 
tively, but no copies are now known. 


5. Richard J. Hooker, The Carolina Backcountry on the Eve of the 
Revolution (Chapel Hill, 1953), pp. 67, 70. 

6. Hubert Colley, Les Eglises Baroque d’Anvers (Brussels, 1935), 
pp. 16-19, plates 1-22. 

7. McCrady, ‘An Historic Church’, p. 35; Beatrice de St. J. Rave- 
nal, Architects of Charleston (Charleston, 1945), pp. 161-163, 193. 

8. The Gentleman’s Magazine, London (June, 1753). 

g. Anna Wells Rutledge, ‘Artists in the Life of Charleston 
Through Colony and State, From Restoration to Reconstruction’, 
American Philosophical Society Transactions, vol. 39, part 2 (Phila- 
delphia, 1949), see for notes on these paintings. 

10. William A. Courtenay, ‘A Sketch of the History of Charles- 
ton’ in the Yearbook (Charleston, 1880). 
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2. West facade, St. Philips Church, Charleston (from Gentleman’s 
Magazine). 


Dalcho’s Description, 1820 


The first St. Philip’s, according to Frederick Dalcho, An 
Historical Account of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
South Carolina (Charleston, 1820), pp. 26, 27, had been a 
‘large and stately’ edifice ‘of black cypress upon a brick 
foundation’ at the southeast corner of Broad and Meeting 
streets. It fell into decay, and, too small for the growing 
city, was pulled down in 1727. The site later was occupied 
by the present St. Michael’s. 

The new St. Philip’s was described by Dalcho (pp. 120- 
126) as follows: 


St. Philip’s Church stands upon the east side of Church-street, a 
few poles north of Queen-street. It is built of brick, and rough-cast. 
The nave is 74 feet long; the Vestibule, or more properly, the Belfry, 
37, the Portico 12 feet and 224 feet wide. The Church is 62 feet 
wide. The roof is arched, except over the Galleries; two rows of Tus- 
can Pillars support five arches on each side, and the Galleries. The 
Pillars are ornamented on the inside, with fluted Corinthian Pilas- 
ters, whose capitals are as high as the Cherubim, in relief, over the 
centre of each arch, supporting their proper Cornice. Over the cen- 
tre arch on the south side, are some figures in heraldic form, repre- 
senting the infant colony imploring protection of the King. The 
Church was nearly finished, when the King purchased the Province 
of the Lords Proprietors. This circumstance, probably, suggested 
the idea. Beneath the figures, is this inscription: Proprius res aspice 
nostras. This has been adopted as the motto of the Seal of St. Philip’s 
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3. Interior looking west, St. Philip’s Church, Charleston. Painting 
by Thomas Middleton (courtesy of St. Philip’s Church). 


Church. Over the middle arch on the north side, is this inscription: 
Deus mihi Sol, with armorial bearings, or the representation of some 
stately edifice. 

Each Pillar is now ornamented with a piece of Monumental Sculp- 
ture, some of them with Bass-relief figures, finely executed by some 
of the first Artists in England. These add greatly to the beauty and 
solemnity of the edifice. There is no Chancel; the Communion Table 
stands within the body of the Church. The east end is a pannelled 
Wainscot, ornamented with Corinthian Pilasters, supporting the 
Cornice of a Fan-light. Between the Pilasters, are the usual Tables of 
the Decalogue, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Apostles’ Creed. The or- 
gan was imported from England, and had been used at the Corona- 
tion of George 1. The Galleries were added subsequently to the 
building of the Church. There are 88 Pews on the ground floor, and 
6o in the galleries. Several of the Pews were built by individuals, at 
different times, with the consent of the Vestry . . . The Pulpit and 
Reading Desk stand at the East end of the Church, at the N. E. 
corner of the middle aisle. The front of the Church is adorned with 
a Portico, composed of four Tuscan Columns, supporting a double 
Pediment. The two side Doors which open into the Belfry, are orna- 
mented with round Columns of the same Order, which support 
angular Pediments that project 12 feet; these give to the whole 
building the form of a cross, and add greatly to its beauty. This, 
however, is somewhat obscured by the intervention of the wall of the 
graveyard. Pilasters of the same Order with the Columns, are con- 
tinued round the Body of the Church, and a Parapet Wall extends 
round the roof. Between each of the Pilasters is one lofty sashed 
window. Over the double Pediment was originally a Gallery with 
Balusters, which has since been removed as a security against fire. 
From this the steeple rises octagonal; in the first course are circular 
sashed windows on the Cardinal sides; and windows with Venetian 
blinds in each face of the Second Course, ornamented with Ionic 
Pilasters, whose Entablature supports a Gallery. Within this Course 
are two Bells. An octagonal Tower rises from within the Gallery, 
having sashed Windows on every other face, and dial plates on the 
clock on the Cardinal sides. Above is a dome, upon which stands a 
quadrangular Lantern. A Vane, in the form of a Cock, terminates 
the whole. Its heighth, probably, is about 80 feet. 








4. Interior looking east, St. Philip’s Church, Charleston. Painting 
by John Black White (courtesy of St. Philip’s Church). 


St. Philip’s Church has always been greatly admired. Its heavy 
structure, lofty arches and massive pillars, adorned with elegant 
sepulchral monuments, cast over the mind a solemnity of feeling, 
highly favourable to religious impressions. The celebrated Edmund 
Burke, speaking of this Church says, it ‘is spacious, and executed in 
a very handsome taste, exceeding every thing of that kind which we 
have in America’;!! and the Biographer of Whitefield calls it, ‘a 
grand Church resembling one of the new Churches in London.’ 


Queries 


St. Philip’s was unfinished in 1716; St. Ignatius, Antwerp 
was destroyed in 1718. Was a design decided upon by the 
supervisors after 1720 kept as a model when funds were 
voted (1710) for the completion of the Charleston build- 
ing? Or was the building so far from finished at the time of 
the act of 1720 that the news of the rebuilding of the Ant- 
werp church could have influenced colonial completion? 
Who around 1710-1711 would have been so familiar with 
the great Baroque church that he could draw a working 
design, or who might have had engravings? There were 
French and Dutch in the city and, of necessity, the whole 
world of the Colonies was a travelling one. Also, before 
and after the turn of the century English architecture was 
much influenced by continental (Dutch many of them) 
ideas through William m and through Dutch publications. 
Again, might it have been a renegade Romanist? However, 
neither in 1710-1711 nor after 1720 would anyone have 
known the ironically parallel fates the two houses of wor- 
ship were to share. 


11. Edmund Burke, An Account of the European Settlements in 
America (Boston, 1835), p. 307. 
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Theodore M. Brown, The Work of G. Rietveld, Architect 
(Utrecht: A. W. Bruna & Zoon, 1958), ix+198 pp., 184 
figs. $9.25. 


The American Pavilion at the Brussels Fair of 1958 was not de- 
signed by Frank Lloyd Wright, nor the West German one either by 
Gropius or by Mies; Finland did not employ Aalto, nor France Le 
Corbusier—his Poéme électronique was carried out for a Dutch elec- 
trical company. But the team responsible for the Dutch National 
Pavilion was captained by J. J. P. Oud and included Gerrit Thomas 
Rietveld, two architects who once were often rated as the equals of 
the other great international leaders whose own countries failed to 
use their services here. Neither Oud nor Rietveld are exactly forgot- 
ten men today; and from their own country, in the last few years, 
they have in fact received public commissions and honors that are 
evidence of a proper, if belated, recognition of their caliber. Yet out- 
side Holland they are generally considered to belong to the 1920s; 
for example, the monograph on Oud that I prepared for the Editions 
Cahiers d’Art in 1931 (not to be found, incidentally, among Brown’s 
references) includes all of his work that is generally esteemed out- 
side of Holland even today. Unfortunately perhaps, Rietveld did not 
become the subject of such a monograph—written by an American, 
published in French—at that point; but Brown’s references indicate 
both how recurrently his work was published outside Holland down 
to about 1932 and how very little after that before the 1950s. 

Now Rietveld’s work receives in Brown’s monograph more than 
adequate coverage in a form that can and sliould become widely 
available internationally. What the relation of this book is to the 
Rietveld Exhibition, held in Utrecht in the summer of 1958 in honor 
of the architect’s seventieth birthday, is not explained in Brown’s 
preface. The penultimate twenty-three-page section, preceding the 
bibliographies, called ‘Selected Catalogue’, which otherwise cer- 
tainly seems like ‘padding’, presumably is in some sense a catalogue 
of that exhibition, although the fact is not here indicated. With its 
postage-stamp-size illustrations and its detailed bibliographical ref- 
erences for every item, the catalogue seems but a pointless repetition 
of material already included in the main body of the text. 

Rietveld is generally thought of—‘remembered’, it would be al- 
most more accurate to say—as the architect of one building, the 
Schréder House of 1924 in Utrecht; and that house is usually con- 
sidered to have been at once the first and the most perfect executed 
example of the architecture of the De Stijl group. Interest in De 
Stijl’s influence has certainly increased in the last ten years. The 
Museum of Modern Art’s exhibition of 1952, Zevi’s Poetica dell’archi- 
tectura neoplastica (1953), and Jaffé’s De Styl: 1917-1931 (1956) 
have reminded all those interested in the history of modern architec- 
ture of the importance of the Dutch contribution in the ‘teens and 
the ’twenties. Yet what has been ‘known’ about Rietveld is really 
more a legend than the facts of his real achievement. As is always 
likely to be the case there is, of course, some relation between the 
legend and the detailed story as Brown develops it in this book. Only 
three or four, perhaps, of Rietveld’s other buildings of the 1920s are 


still worth considering for their intrinsic interest, and only one has 
historical importance comparable to that of the Schréder House. 
This is the long demolished G. & Z. C. Jewelry Shop in the Kalver- 
straat in Amsterdam, designed (according to Brown) in 1920 and 
completed in time to be published in the De Stijl, vol. v, whose ap- 
pearance Brown dates as 2 February 1922. 

Despite its modest character—it was only a ground story remod- 
elling, though a drastic one—this, and not the Schréder House, 
must certainly be recognized as the first application of De Stijl prin- 
ciples architecturally and one of the most successful. But with this 
early date established—effectively 1921, a year before Oud’s still 
very tentative work in the Oud Mathenesse development at Rotter- 
dam; two years before the remarkable house-projects on which van 
Doesburg collaborated with van Eesteren—a major question still re- 
mains: To what extent was Rietveld dependent at this point on the 
De Stijl painters, Mondriaan, van Doesburg, van der Leck (Riet- 
veld’s first acquaintance in the group), and Huszar? His earliest 
collaborations with two of these painters—with Huszar on a model 
room for an exhibition in Berlin, and as the maker of the model of 
van Doesburg and van Eesteren’s Léonce Rosenberg House-project 
for a De Stijl exhibition in Paris—came only in 1923. Moreover, in 
1921 Mondriaan was only just arriving at his classic style which Oud 
was to apply so literally to the fagade of the Café de Unie in Rotter- 
dam as late as 1925. To consider the characteristics of Rietveld’s 
shop as derived from the work of the De Stijl painters would seem, 
therefore, to be a misinterpretation of the probabilities, based on in- 
accurate dating (Jaffé, for example, dates the shop 1922). 

Moreover, Brown seems to have established that what we think of 
as the De Stijl aesthetic had already been made manifest by Rietveld 
several years before he designed and executed the Amsterdam shop. 
In Brown’s words, ‘before 1920, he had established, in practice and 
in theory, an aesthetic based on dematerialization of mass . . . sub- 
ordinating mass to space’. He had done this, indeed, before he ac- 
tually became a member of De Stijl himself in 1919, although the 
previous year he had met through van t’Hoff, the most devotedly 
Wrightian of Dutch architects, van Doesburg and Huszar, as well as 
Oud—at this point strongly influenced by Wright—and Wils, who 
was almost as Wrightian as van t’Hoff. While Brown properly em- 
phasizes the originality and the independence of Rietveld’s aesthetic 
achievement in designing his Red-blue Chair (which he dates in the 
Dutch fashion ‘1918+1’), a devil’s advocate might urge his debt, at 
second hand, to Wright or, at first hand, to those members of De 
Stijl whom he came to know at about that time. This reviewer will 
not deny that Brown’s analyses of the Red-blue chair is most per- 
suasive, nor that Rietveld’s familiarity at this point with the forms of 
Wright’s furniture—he was copying Wright pieces in 1918 for the 
clients for whom van t’Hoff had built several years earlier a very 
Wrightian house at.2 Ruijdaellaan in Huis ter Heide—would hardly 
account for it, so massive and unpenetrated by space is most of the 
furniture by Wright that could then have been known to him. One 
wonders, however, if Europeans then knew Wright’s Coonley Play- 
house of 1912 with its pierced and floating roof-slabs. 
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In joining De Stijl in 1919 Rietveld must have brought at least 
as much aesthetic capital with him as he ever borrowed later from 
the painters in the group. But in these years of the late ’teens his ex- 
perimentation was wholly in the realm of furniture and lettering. 
The architecture of his Begeer shop-front in Utrecht of 1919 is con- 
servatively Berlagian in contrast to Oud’s experimental, if still very 
tentative, De Stijl project for a factory at Purmerend of this year, or 
even to the latter’s much less advanced, but actually executed, Span- 
gen public housing blocks in Rotterdam initiated in 1918. 

It must be remembered that Rietveld was one of several prominent 
modern architects— Wright, Le Corbusier, and Mies, most notably 
—who had had no professional architectural training. Beginning at 
the age of eleven as apprentice in his father’s cabinetmaking shop, 
he had gone on to work as a jewelry draftsman for C. J. Begeer, and 
then, after three years of evening courses in architectural drawing, 
set up his own cabinetmaking business in 1911, turning to architec- 
ture only in 1919. It was natural that his aesthetic experimentation 
should begin in the field of furniture design. Despite the importance 
and the influence—especially at the Bauhaus in its formative years 
in Weimar in the early twenties—of his furniture, his architectural 
career started very slowly with interior work and shop fronts and be- 
gan to be of major significance—a significance it did not long retain, 
however—only with the design and execution of the Schréder House 
in 1924. 

Unlike the other early ‘classics’ of modern architecture of the 
1920s—all demolished, drastically remodelled, or at best very in- 
adequately maintained—the Schréder House, still in the possession 
of the original client (Mrs. Truus Schréder-Schrader), is in perfect 
condition today. Brown properly discusses it as if it were brand 
new, although there is some slight uncertainty as to whether the 
various colors of the paint work—so important in this case—are ex- 
actly the same today, after many repaintings, as they were thirty-five 
years ago. This discussion is the core of the book and, while it is a 
bit long, and even repetitious, one can only say that, if a book on 
Rietveld is worth writing at all, it is quite proper that its author 
should give the bulk of his space to this one work, even to quoting 
most of the critical comments on it made over the generation and 
more since it was built. This was slightly embarrassing to the present 
reviewer, quotations from whose writings of 1929 and 1948 seem to 
indicate that he understood its major significance better in the 
1920s than in the 1940s! 

I have said above that what is generally accepted about this house 
is, at least in part, a legend. In the first place, it was not Rietveld’s 
only important contribution—even before it was built, his furniture, 
his interiors, and the Amsterdam shop were of great significance. 
Of the work of the late 1920s, however, which included some domes- 
tic work and several shops, all but onc in Germany, only the garage, 
with chauffeur’s flat above, at 10 Waldeck Pyrmontkade in Utrecht 
stands out in retrospect. Moreover Rietveld’s commissions in these 
years were very few indeed—as was, of course, almost as true of 
those contemporaries who were his creative equals in Holland, in 
France, and in Germany. With its prefabricated panels set in a visi- 
ble light steel frame, this Utrecht building of 1927-1928—contem- 
porary with Oud’s finest work, the low-cost housing at the Hook of 
Holland—appears much more derivative from Mondriaan than does 
the Schréder House, even though Mondriaan had some years before 
broken with De Stijl and left Holland for Paris. Yet it incorporated 
technical innovations in structure in a way that the Schréder House, 
for the most part, only appeared to do and was thus more concordant 
with the general principles of the new architecture, rapidly crystal- 
lizing internationally by this time, than his more aesthetically ad- 
venturous work of 1921-1924. 


With the 1930s there came a détente and Rietveld’s production 
was, at best, but a part of the general current which seemed to some 
critics to have become by that time an ‘International Style’. His 
row-housing in Utrecht and in Vienna provides better examples of 
this than do the individual private houses. The latter resemble only 
too closely the first tentative efforts made by various architects in 
many other countries from England to Brazil to build modern 
houses, once the new architecture began, in the late ’twenties, to 
spread rapidly beyond the countries of its origin. 

Brown says nothing of the strong reaction to modern architecture 
of the mid-’thirties which was led in Holland by Granpré Moliere, 
perhaps because the thatched roofs and contorted, semi-rustic forms 
of certain of Rietveld’s houses of the end of the decade seem less re- 
lated to that traditionalist Dutch movement than to another sort of 
regionalism that was coloring architecture in several widely separat- 
ed parts of the world—Switzerland and the San Francisco Bay area, 
most notably—in the years just before World War u. Evidently him- 
self unimpressed by the quality of his protagonist’s work in the 
*thirties, Brown seems to give up any attempt after the ’twenties to 
relate Rietveld’s development either to national or to international 
developments. Even in the ’twenties, for that matter, he does not 
seriously consider the possibility of influences from Paris or Weimar 
or Vienna on the Schréder House. 

There is no question, however, that Rietveld’s work, as Brown in- 
dicates, improved in quality as well as vastly increased in quantity 
after the War and has been rather unfairly ignored internationally 
of late years. Occasionally, as in the Stoop House at Velp of 1951, 
something of the assurance and the refinement of the work of the 
1920s returns; while the temporary sculpture pavilion at Arnhem of 
1954, if not so much the permanent Netherlands Pavilion of the 
same year for the Venice Biennale, still boldly illustrates the aesthetic 
that we credit generically to De Stijl, but which should perhaps 
more correctly be attributed to Rietveld’s personal experimentation 
over the years 1918-1928. Whether, like several other modern ar- 
chitects, Rietveld will go on to still further achievement in his seven- 
ties is certainly left open by Brown—and so must it also be by this 
reviewer, whose faith in Rietveld is considerably less than his. The 
architect’s very latest work, an interior in the unEsco Building in 
Paris, completed too late for Brown’s book, is too unimportant to 
offer significant evidence. 

There is a certain presumption that this book was prepared as a 
doctoral dissertation, and possibly even written in Dutch—the Eng- 
lish certainly has a rather foreign flavor. This could explain various 
inclusions that seem like padding: the catalogue at the rear, already 
noted; the preliminary notes on the European background, so in- 
complete and so superficial, that precede the main text; the inclusion 
of two essays by Rietveld both in English translation and in the 
original Dutch; and the long list of ‘References to Rietveld and his 
work’ which follows the general Bibliography and the List of Articles 
written by Rietveld. Such references might better be, and indeed in 
most cases are, given in the notes—and often once more in the Se- 
lected Catalogue into the bargain! But if the main text occupies only 
about two-thirds of the book, it is generously, almost over-generously, 
illustrated throughout. For all its peculiarities of organization and 
awkwardness of style, this is a worthy monograph on an architect 
who was, to fall into Dutch as Brown does in his peroration, one of 
the major vorm gevers of twentieth-century architecture, if. not per- 
haps of a new twentieth-century ‘way of life’! 

H.R. HITCHCOCK 


Smith College 
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Frederick Hartt, Giulio Romano (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity press, 1958), 2 vols. $25.00. 


Professor Hartt’s book deserves respect, but it is not the definitive 
book which one had hoped it would be after his twenty years of re- 
search on Giulio Romano, and which he could have made it. It is 
not, because it lacks a catalogue raisonné of the paintings, because, 
instead of re-editing the contents of his own various papers on spe- 
cialized Giulio problems, Hartt only refers to them and insists on 
his readers reading them as well, and because he does not reprint 
documents published before. This last is the most serious blemish. 
The documents can only be read in scattered Italian books and arti- 
cles, some over a hundred years old, and in all probability inacces- 
sible to ninety-nine out of every one hundred serious readers of the 
book. Yet much depends in a number of cases on being able to com- 
pare the accurate text of a document with Hartt’s interpretation. 

From the particular point of view of this Journal there is one ad- 
ditional complaint. In Hartt’s own mind Giulio’s drawings evidently 
come first, the iconography of his work second, the paintings third, 
the buildings last. No plans are provided, for example, of the Villa 
Madama, the Villa Lante, the Palazzo Maccarani. No original, namely, 
archive work, was attempted on the interesting subject of the Man- 
tuan houses (p. 199). As for interpretation of Giulio’s strange ac- 
complishments in architecture there was admittedly less need; for 
Professor Gombrich had made an admirable analysis some twenty- 
five years ago in the Vienna Jahrbuch (1934 and 1935), and Hartt 
accepts it almost entirely. He does so frankly and with handsome 
acknowledgment, and he could not have done better. 

Yet Professor Gombrich’s papers do not cover the whole field, and 
where we were specially anxious to hear a new expert, and one who 
is expert on the paintings as well, that is in the contributions of 
Giulio to the Raphael workshop and Raphael heritage, Hartt fails 
us. This is disappointing, because an understanding of this work- 
shop is imperative not only to follow what went on in Giulio’s own 
workshop at Mantua, but also to get an accurate picture of the de- 
velopment of workshop practice in centuries to come. For Raphael’s 
was apparently the first workshop of a new kind, as Raphael was the 
first artist-administrator of a new kind. Artists had been architects 
before, but Raphael’s superintendence of St. Peter’s commencing on 
the day of the last payment for the Stanza d’Eliodoro 1 August 1514, 
his care for the antiquities of Rome made official after Fra Giocondo 
had died in August 1515, and his job as Maestro delle Strade dating 
probably from after 1518 and repeated identically in Giulio’s case at 
Mantua (Hartt’s Document 73), and moreover Raphael’s efficient 
way of running five large decorative enterprises at more or less the 
same time in the last six years of his life (the two last Stanze, begun 
in July 1514, the Cartoons for the Tapestries, paid for in 1515 and 
1516, the Loggie of 1518-19, the Farnesina frescoes, painted or 
finished in 1518, and the Villa Madama) are heralds of the univer- 
sality of Rubens, Bernini, and Lebrun and have little to do with the 
universality of Leonardo da Vinci. Hartt does not consider it neces- 
sary to re-open the question of the workshop as such. He is satisfied 
with doing no more than ‘to sketch in Giulio’s relation to his prede- 
cessors, his contemporaries, and his successors’ (p. xii) and then 
concentrates on assigning to Giulio much of the execution and a 
certain amount of the invention of the work in hand in Raphael’s 
workshop. That, however, gives too blurred and indeed too small an 
impression of Raphael’s own role. The curious discrimination shown 
in keeping to High Renaissance ideals of harmony and balance for 
certain compositions and in abandoning them for the new Mannerist 
ideals of restlessness and complication in others can only be ex- 
plained in one of two ways. Either Raphael let individual pupils 
have their way from the first to the last and did not care about the 
conflicts of style ensuing, or he regarded these very conflicts as a 
positive value. In my opinion there can be no doubt which is the 
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right explanation. I cannot agree with Hartt that the banality of 
The Oath of Leo III makes it impossible ‘that Raphael could have had 
anything to do even with its composition’ (p. 21), that for the Battle 
of Ostia ‘the basic design seems to spring from Giulio’s imagination’ 
(p. 22), and that for the Fire in the Borzo ‘Raphael was responsible 
for (no) more than the general design’ (p. 21), excluding, for exam- 
ple, the ‘serpentine contours’ and ‘hysterical behaviour’ of the ac- 
tors, and the architectural details of the Benediction Loggia. If 
Raphael had remained the Raphael of the Sistine Madonna and the 
Mass of Bolsena, namely, the Raphael of about 1513, he would have 
dislikei the Fire, the Oath, and the Battle far too much to tolerate 
them in Leo’: apartments. The change of heart and of style must be 
his. It provides us with a very different psychology of Raphael at the 
age of hirty-two and thirty-three than Hartt implies, and—to re- 
turn now to Giulio—it may even help to understand the seeming 
contradiction between the Classicism of the Sala degli Stucchi and 
the Mannerism of the Sala dei Giganti in his Palazzo del Té and the 
seeming contradiction between Giulio ‘a good man and pure’ (Car- 
dinal Gonzaga after his death, see p. 255) and Giulio the provider of 
pornography; between Giulio the first-class organizer, the Cardinal’s 
‘right hand’ and, in the Cardinal’s words, more the master of the 
state than he himself (pp. 233 and 255), and Giulio, the demoniac 
painter of the Giganti and designer of the dropped trigiyphs at the 
Palazzo del Té, the jellified barley-sugar columns at the Palazzo 
Ducale and the elliptical arch of the doorway of his own house which 
pushes a normal frieze up to become a kind of pedimental gable. As 
Giulio in his own character and attitude continues Raphael’s, and 
his paintings continue the late paintings of Raphael—whoever exe- 
cuted them—so the architecture of the Palazzo del Té continues 
Raphael’s architecture of the Villa Madama—with the significant 
changes so excellently analyzed by Hartt. 

This compliment to Hartt’s style of writing applies to the whole 
of his book. Felicity of formulation, and civilized grammar and syn- 
tax are nowhere a matter of course in the historiography of art and 
least in the Uinted States. Professor Hartt writes always enjoyably 
and is original and to the point in his choice of epithets. His de- 
scription of the Sala dei Giganti, for example, is a pattern of evoca- 
tive analysis. His book is well produced too and visually pleasant. 
Some carelessnesses might have been avoided, for example, the lack 
of a key to the plan of the Palazzo del Té, the inconsistent referring 
to illustrations, the reversed captions of figures 420 and 421, the 
numbering of the drawings on page 36, etc. On page 80 the four 
years mentioned are fifteen months; on page 127 northwest should 
be northeast, and is racchetta really handball and not tennis played 
as it was played in such Tudor tennis courts as that surviving at 
Hampton Court? 


A curious feature of Giulio’s own house at Mantua has been men- 
tioned. The palazzo has more than one, and Hartt deals with them 
more perfunctorily than with those of the Té and the Cavallerizza. 
I have devoted a few lines to them in my article on “The Architec- 
ture of Mannerism’ in The Mint, vol. 1. The pediments without base 
above the windows of the piano nobile and the interrupted frieze 
above the ground floor windows are as ambiguous as anything in 
Giulio’s oeuvre, even if half concealed by the apparent classicism of 
the facade. The house was built in 1544. The other three late archi- 
tectural works of Giulio, the Abbey Church of S. Bernedetto Po, the 
Cathedral of Mantua, and the desgins for the fagade of S. Petronio in 
Bologna, the first begun about 1539, the second only in 1545, the 
third apparently made in 1546, the year in which Giulio died. For 
the third Hartt offers an interesting explanation. According to him 
the classical order is by Giulio, the Gothic detail by Cristoforo Lom- 
bardo, who was paid a sum equal to that accorded to Giulio. Giulio 
moreover, says Hartt, could tolerate this rank growth of flamboyant 
frills and crockets and pinnacles, because he considered it a substi- 
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tute for untended nature, that nature in the raw which rustication 
symbolizes according to Serlio and which anyone in Rome was used 
to seeing as the background to the Roman buildings in and around 
the Forum. Here again as in the case of the Raphael workshop Hartt 
seems to me to go too far in the separation of responsibilities. A de- 
singer who could relish discordance as much as Giulio evidently did 
must have been quite capable of appreciating the piquant incon- 
gruity of classical and Gothic in the same fagade. 

S. Bernedetto Po has little of these incongruities, unless one ac- 
cepts the retaining of the existing groined vault of the nave as a de- 
liberate irritant in a system of wide classical bays articulated by 
means of the Palladio or Venetian motif. A significant element in the 
composition of S. Bernedetto Po is the ambulatory around the apse. 
The preceding mid-thirteenth-century building may well have pos- 
sessed an ambulatory. After all, the Santo in Padua and San Fran- 
cesco in Bologna, both begun in the 1230s, have ambulatories. But 
Giulio’s is of a different nature. Its origin, not commented on by 
Hartt, is the last Bramante and the Raphael idea for St. Peter’s plus 
the system of outer and inner niches of the Tempietto. More myste- 
rious is the design for Mantua Cathedral. It is probable, as Hartt 
suggests, that the double-aisled plan was taken over from the Ro- 
manesque predecessor and the additional chapels outside the outer 
aisles from an early fifteenth-century Gothic remodelling. But can 
the Romanesque cathedral have had columns carrying a straight en- 
tablature? That can be ruled out, and Hartt is no doubt right in 
comparing Giulio’s nave arcades and its absence of nave vaulting 
with Early Christian basilicas in Rome. He has no reason to offer for 
this strange choice of Giulio’s; and the reason I wish to offer is very 
tentative. Cardinal Gonzaga was a friend of the reformers of these 
years inside the Roman church, of Contarini, Giberti, and Carafa. 
Might to him an Early Christian looking interior have symbolized 
Early Christian purity of church government? 

However that may be, the tunnel vaulting of the inner aisles, the 
flat ceilings of the outer aisles and the alternatingly domed and 
tunnel-vaulted chapels are a convincing piece of counterpoint 
wholly of the cinquecento, but have none of the perversities of Giu- 
lio’s own house or his earlier Mantuan buildings. So a mystery re- 
mains, and it can clearly not be solved in terms of a personal devel- 
lopment. And if one tries to solve it in terms of psychological an- 
tinomies, Giulio once again proves himself the ‘cruel taskmaster’ 
Professor Hartt has, according to his foreword, at times found him. 

NIKOLAUS PEVSNER 
University of London 


Sigfried Giedion, Architecture you and me (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1958), 221 pp., 70 illus., 13 
dwgs. $5.00. 


*Today’s problem is to bridge the fatal gulf between the greatly 
developed powers of thinking and greatly retarded powers of feeling.’ 
Thus, in these prefatory words, the author of Space, Time and Ar- 
chitecture, a landmark in modern art appreciation, indicates that he 
is still battling for the same objectives and is still the same humanist, 
with the same skill in the use of illuminating illustrative material. 
Collecting writings and addresses, and symposium and radio com- 
mentaries, which date between 1937 and 1956 and already issued in 
an earlier form in Germany, .and adding marginalia between the 
various sections, Giedion in Architecture you and me offers another 
example of his reasonable, if evangelical, modernism. The differ- 
ences between pseudo-monumentality and monumentality, depend- 
ing on whether the symbolism is vital and contemporary rather than 
derivative; the crying need for co-operation once more between ar- 
chitect, sculptor, and painter, if twentieth-century culture is to find 





meaning and imaginative vitality rather than to continue its nine- 
teenth-century schizophrenic background; the basic value of history 
to the student of architecture when taught as a dynamic rather than 
as a Static discipline; the current demands in our domestic and 
urban building for both privacy and community living—all these 
themes lead to the exciting concluding sections on the new archi- 
tecture with its social and spatial imagination. The reader is here 
treated to a run-down of recent designs and projects, an encouraging 
number of which are in being as of 1959, wherein space and imagin- 
ation are seen as themes of a symbolic counterpoint. The skeleton 
construction of a Mies van der Rohe stresses the plain wall; the 
space frame construction of an Eero Saarinen, vault and dome. 
Hyperbolic paraboloids, concave roofs, light materials, minimal 
supports characterize an architecture where vaults are ‘supported 
by (their) own internal equipoise’. Shells, sails, wings, both butterfly 
and aeroplanar, are the words which seem best suited to describe 
this new architecture, where space is not emptiness, but, whether 
viewed from inside or from outside, is integrated vitally and sig- 
nificantly with the rest of the design. The domes of the Pantheon in 
Rome, of San Lorenzo in Turin, by Guarino Guarini, and of the 
Festival Hall in Chianciano, Italy, by Pier Luigi Nervi and others, 
illustrate space interpreted for the pedestrian; the prize-winning 
design for the Opera House, Sydney, Australia, by Joern Utzon, the 
Danish architect, space as meaningful to the flyer; and, perhaps, the 
Pilgrimage Chapel at Ronchamp, France, by Le Corbusier, space 
which is both enclosed and free. 

As Walter Gropius in his Scope of Total Architecture, so Sigfried 
Giedion here has performed a useful service in preserving in book 
form fugitive writings which are too important to be forgotten; they 
will not be dated for a long time. 

WILLIAM SENER RUSK 
Wells College 


American Architects Directory, George S. Koyl, ed. (New 
York: R. R. Bowker Co., 1955), pp. 723- $20.00. 


This immense compilation of biographical material is collected in 
the manner of a Who’s Who. It has, therefore, both the merits and 
the shortcomings of such a volume. It includes only living architects, 
thus complementing the recently published volume by H. F. and 
E. R. Withey, Biographical Dictionary of American Architects, which 
was concerned only with deceased architects. But in no sense does it 
contain the profound scholarly research necessary for a true bio- 
graphical dictionary, such as Howard Colvin’s A Biographical Dic- 
tionary of English Architects, 1660-18 40, and it will thus have a lim- 
ited value for the architectural historian. 

The value of the Directory to the scholar is inversely proportional 
to the importance of the architect described. In other words, those 
architects about whom one cares little are given more than enough 
attention, while those of greatest importance are treated too breifly, 
or not at all—Marcel Breuer, Wallace K. Harrison. A directory of 
this sort need not contain the best sources of published material 
concerning major figures, nevertheless such an addition woe have 
increased the book’s usefulness to the scholar. 

To professional architects, however, the Directory will be of con- 
siderable use. Some important members of the profession, to be sure, 


are mentioned here only by name, since biographical statistics were 


not made available by them to the editor. But the more than 7,000 

sketches make a very helpful and serviceable reference work for 
scholar and architect alike. 

PAUL F. NORTON 

University of Massachusetts 
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Basil F. L. Clarke, Anglican Cathedrals Outside the British 
Isles (London: S.P.C.K., 1958), 232 pp., 100 illus. 45s. 


That the nineteenth century was Britain’s real Golden Age is a 
fact we all know in the abstract. Given the present state of affairs, 
however, it is perhaps difficult for us to realize in concrete terms the 
full amazing extent of that driving expansion which pushed British 
merchants, settlers, administrators, missionaries, and ideas into 
every farthest corner of the earth in the hundred years between 
Waterloo and Ypres. One of the greatest merits of Basil Clarke’s 
present work, I think, is the vivid picture he provides of this cul- 
tural phenomenon. For here is a graphic presentation of it, in the 
form of a list, country by country, building by building, of every 
extant Anglican cathedral outside the British Isles, all briefly but 
amply described, many illustrated in excellent plates. Here we may 
see how everywhere Queen Victoria’s Englishmen went, ‘from 
Greenland’s icy mountains to India’s coral strand’, they took their 
English ideas with them to impose on the ‘natives’—were they East 
Indians, Zulus, Canadians, or whatever. Everywhere—Colombo, 
Honolulu, Pietermaritzburg, Saint Helena, New York, Newfound- 
land, Melbourne, Montreal, Eau Claire, Christchurch—they built 
English nineteenth-century churches, to English specifications, ac- 
cording to English (usually Ecclesiological) standards. The rela- 
tively few eighteenth- and twentieth-century cathedrals, and even 
the odd seventeenth-century building listed here hardly change the 
overwhelming impression of a pervasive, almost irresistible sweep of 
English Victorian culture throughout the world. 

That, at least, is one reader’s impression. Perhaps it is not the 
correct one; apparently it is not the one the author intended to give. 
In a foreword, John Betjeman opines that ‘This book will come as a 
shock and encouragement to the faint-hearted. Our communion, as 
they will see, is far from an extension of the British raj abroad, but 
consists of flourishing and growing native churches.’ But that is 
precisely what one does not see—at least, from an architectural 
point of view. Very, very few of the churches illustrated here have 
anything ‘native’ about them whatsoever. Clarke, of course, is fully 
aware that given such a prospectus, this is something to be explained 
or defended; he does so on three grounds: (1) ‘It is unreasonable to 
say, as some do, that English-looking churches are out of place, 
and that the builders ought to have adopted the native style of each 
country. What was the native style in Canada, the West Indies, or 
Australia? The only country that had an architecture of its own was 
India... .” (2) ‘Recent converts in pagan countries are not always so 
keen about their native architecture. A missionary [in India] once 
showed me a photograph of a rather poor E. E. church in which he 
ministered. I said, ‘‘Wouldn’t your people prefer something more 
like what they have been used to?” He said, ‘No. They don’t want 
anything to remind them of their old life.” ’ (3) Ecclesiology im- 
posed an aesthetic absolute: * “Christian architecture, various in 
form, but one in spirit, like the Faith which it embodies, must take 
toot wherever the foot of Christian has trodden . . .”’’ is the quote 
he employs. 

Iam not sure this is an entirely satisfactory apologia, even grant- 
ing the premises of nineteenth-century aesthetics; to each of these 
points one might answer: (1) It’s true that the earliest churches in 
Quebec, or Spanish America (say) had to imitate French or Spanish 
models, there being no alternative; but Québecois and Spanish co- 
lonial church builders very soon developed a distinctive style of their 
own, reflecting their particular cultural and geographic conditions 
—why not the Anglican builders? (2) Surely one could imagine an 
Anglican church in India which employed native materials and tra- 
ditional techniques without turning into a replica of a Hindu tem- 
ple. (3) The Ecclesiologists themselves were aware of the incon- 
gtuity of English Gothic being translated mutatis mutandis out of 
England, especially into tropical or arctic regions; Clarke himself 
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quotes, a few pages later, from ‘A Few Thoughts on Tropical Archi - 
tecture’ in the 1851 Ecclesiologist: ‘ “We would ask such of our read- 
ers as have seen bananas and plantains grow, or who know what the 
colour and shape and size of the basaltic cliffs of the Atlantic is- 
lands, all extinguished volcanoes, are, how they think a smart white 
smug ‘Early English’ church, all natty and nice, with its trim, neat 
windows, and a cocky little spire, would look under such associa- 
tions.” ’ He admits that ‘it had not taken long for the ecclesiologists 
to move away from their earliest, narrowly English point of view. . . 
and it was soon realized that to build in Gothic was not simply to 
imitate old models: once the spirit and principles had been grasped, 
there was no end to possible developments.’ But, while ‘some 
churches were built on these principles, most of the new churches 
in hot climates were ordinary and English. In Canada, New Zealand, 
and Australia development was naturally on English lines.’ 

Naturally? Why ‘naturally’? This stubborn subservience to Eng- 
lish models of church-building is just as much a problem to be ex- 
plained in Canadian or New Zealand architecture as it is in Africa 
or India. In one short footnote, Clarke qualifies his position by say- 
ing, ‘I am not denying, of course, that national ways of building can 
be used for churches; but it must be done at a later stage, and by the 
people themselves’; but further than this enigmatic remark (How 
much later? Are Canadians or Australians ‘people’ in this context?) 
he does not go. And this is typical; Clarke’s consistent refusal to do 
more than touch on any of the intriguing problems his material sug- 
gests is, to an art historian, frustrating indeed. Of the 211 pages of 
text, probably no more than a dozen all told are concerned with in- 
terpretation; a geographical catalogue of buildings occupies all the 
rest. Although the author is being much too modest when he claims 
it was ‘compiled largely with the aid of scissors and paste’ from 
guide books, missionary reports, letters, and the like, he has includ- 
ed a great deal of material from his own copious store of knowledge 
about nineteenth-century church builders. And although anyone 
who has had any experience at all working with this kind of material 
can have nothing but admiration for Clarke’s industry and general 
accuracy, still it is most regrettable that, as an authority with so 
much more to give, he should have been content, by and large, to 
let the material speak for itself. For, given the kind of arrangement 
Clarke has chosen, it simply doesn’t. 


Arrangement is, of course, a key problem in any book of this sort. 
In this case it was particularly formidable. ‘I tried first’, Clarke ex- 
plains, ‘to arrange the cathedrals in chronological order, so as to 
give some idea of the progress of Anglican expansion overseas. But 
it soon became clear that this was impossible. . . .” What the former 
alternative might have meant we may gather in part from the author’s 
introductory remarks; but unfortunately they, again, are no more 
than what the High Victorians would have called ‘Some Hints on 
the Architectural Development of Anglican Cathedrals in Foreign 
Parts’—just enough to suggest the possibilities of this approach, 
and make us regret all the more the choice he finally made, of ar- 
rangement strictly by diocesan organization. For the main result of 
this system is to ensure that, while there are many pearls in this 
book, the reader will have to dive deep and widely to find them. 

There are concise and useful accounts of familiar figures like 
Butterfield, and Street, and of monuments like St. John the Divine 
and Christ Church, Philadelphia; there is also a great deal of out- 
of-the-way or entirely new material, ranging all the way from Trinity 
Cathedral in Davenport, Iowa (by E. T. Potter, 1873), and St. Paul’s, 
Melbourne, Australia (by Butterfield, 1880-1891), to St. George’s 
Cathedral, Georgetown, British Guiana (‘the largest wooden church 
in the world’, 1889-1892), St. John’s Cathedral, Antigua (1845- 
1848, by Thomas Fuller, architect of the original Canadian Parlia- 
ment Buildings and the New York State Capitol at Albany), or 
Christ Church Cathedral, Lagos (built in 1919 by an African archi- 
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tect, J. Bagan Benjamin, ‘in a Gothic style that it would be unfair to 
criticize from the point of view of those who demand strict correct- 
ness’). But there is no usable order whatsoever. Twentieth-century 
buildings appear next to seventeenth-century ones; Brazil, Cuba, 
Liberia, and Mexico City are grouped together; Paris (France), Ber- 
muda, Buenos Aires, and the Falkland Islands all come under the 
heading ‘America’; Korea, Jerusalem, and Borneo is an equally im- 
plausible combination. American cathedrals are organized accord- 
ing to the Episcopal Church Annual, so that we jump from Juneau to 
Phoenix to San Francisco to Honolulu. All of which, needless to say, 
is distressing in the extreme to readers primarily interested in archi- 
tecture. 

But then, the book was not written for them. It was published by 
the S.P.C.K., written by an Anglican priest, for Anglicans, to ‘en- 
courage all of us in England by showing us we are members of a vast 
and increasing church where boundaries are neither racial nor polit- 
ical.” This purpose it achieves, I think, and for this purpose, the 
author’s choice of arrangement may well have been the best. Best or 
not, in any case the result is, from the architectural historian’s point 
of view, a remarkable mine of information, with just enough sugges- 
tion of what could be done with it to make this reviewer hopefully 
look forward to seeing Clarke put on his other hat, and follow up 
this work with a further study of the same architectural material as 
cultural expression. 

ALAN GOWANS 
University of Delaware 
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(Mention of a book here does not preclude its subsequent review.) 
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